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A MEMORIAL, &c. (conciupEp.) 


According to the advices I have received from New England, on ac- 
count of the men who have been raised’there for the regiments of Gov- 
ernor Shirley and Sir William Pepperell’s, and the difficulties in raising 
the said recruits, I fear that if I am obliged to send there for the nim- 
ber of men we shall want, the augmentation of our troops will be long 
upon hand and composed of sorry troops; but I hope to succeed better 
among the provincial levies that are actually at Beau Sejour, who (if I 
am rightly informed) are composed of good men, and may be enlisted 
‘with more speed and less expense than those that might be raised on the 
continent, after the great number of recruits that have been already raised 
there. 

In my letter of the 29th of March, I proposed to Governor Shirley to 
make our address to you, that either his regiment, or that of Sir William 
Pepperell, might pass over here to protect the province, in case I should 
think it necessary 3 though I observed at the same time, that I did not see 
great need for such proceedings, as I was upon the point of receiving two 
thousand two or three hundred men, who are now at Beau Sejour, the 
only passage by land to come to this province, and whereby we might 
dread the insults of our neighbors the French. I am yet, Sir, of the 
same mind, as there is not as yet any real change of affairs in America. 
Nevertheless, should there be a rupture with the French, which aceor- 
ding to all appearances may happen, it would be extremely necessary to 
stand upon out guard ; and I think it my duty to inform you, that in such 
a case, the three regiments completed as they are to be, together with the 
Rangers, the Militia and all the forces we can depend upon, would by no 
means be proportionsble to the number of posts we have to defend if pos- 
sible ; particularly if we consider that in the very heart of the province, 


we have a formidable number of those who aré called neutral French, a 
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people well experienced in the use of arms, and in conjunction with the 
French ;* who, upon the least attempt Canada would make to invade us, 
I believe it is most probable they would immediately join with them. As 
I look upon this article to be of importance, b thought it my duty to sub- 
mit it to your reflection. 


I, the subscriber, one of the superior council of Quebec, do certify, that 
I have translated, &c. 








NUMBER XIV. 
Speeches made and delivered to the Indians, by order and under the in- 
spection of Colonel Johnson, with the answers made to him. 
FIRST SPEECH.t 


To the Six Nations from General Braddock. 

My brethren and allies of the Six Nations, I have already called you 
several times to treat with you about different affairs, which I knew noth- 
ing of before I had been with you, and which are not yet come to the 
knowledge of your father the Great King of England, of which I shall 
be careful to inform him, and to offer you by his orders the presents 
which are here before you, and which he gives you as a testimony of his 
paternal affection. 

I have detained you and your wives and children for some time, ho- 
ping in a few days to see your brethren the Delawares ;{ but seeing it 
is uncertain that they have yet arrived, ard as I know you love to be in 
action, moreover as the service of the King your father requires your 
speedy assistance, I propose to you to take wp the hatchet, and that you 
may the better exercise your warlike dispositions, I promise you to send 
your wives and children to Pennsylvania; I have recommended to the 
Governor of that province, in the King’s name, to take particular and 
fraternal eare of them. 

A fine Belt of Wampum. 

My brethrer and allies of the Six Nations, F lave a reat concern to find 
how much you have suffered by the abuse and deceit} of your perfidious 
neighbors the French, as well as by some of your brethren the English. 
The French have insinuated unto you, that we who are your faithful 
brothers, had designed to drive you out of all your lands of hunting and 
game, and to seize on them for our own proper use. You have been much 
deceived when you assisted the French to execute the horrid design with 
which they have charged us, in putting them in the real possession of 





* The motions of these French were only to be feared then in the time of a rupture, that is to 
say an — war, this destroys the accusations contained in the memorials sent by Governor 
Cornwallis. 

t This speech is the first in General Braddock’s Register; but according to all appearance, it 
was pronounced after the following speech. : 

t These Indians are likewise called the Wolves. They have quitted the English party sinee 
the assasvination of M: de Jumonvilie. 

I Here they don’t accuse the French so much of violences towards the Indians, as of artifiee 
in gaining their neighbors; how can these discourses agree with those of Mr Washington, who 
would persuade these same Iroquois, that he was come only at their request and upon theif re- 
peated complaints ? 
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alone and particular interest; I declare unto you in the presence of your 
chiefs and warriors here assembled, and according to the instructions I 
have received from the great King your father, that if you will unani- 


your lands, of which you have been dispessessed by French deceit and 
cheating trieks, and secure unto you a free open trade in America, from 
the rising unto the setting of thesun. It is very well known that I have 
no particular views nor design, but that of serving mutually the interests 
of the King of England your father, and of the Six Nations and their 
allies, and 1 promise you to be your friend and brother,t as long as the 
sun and moon shall last. 

A grand Belt of Wampum. 

I have been told that as upon the foregoing occasions, you had some 
presents from us, some were idle enough to excite your young people to 
drink, and by that means made no account of what they gave you. To 
prevent for the future such like proceedings, I have given orders, by 
threatening with death all those that shall be found convicted of that 
crime ; I beg you'll send me your complaints against all such as will aet 
in the like manner, and as a friend and brother, I shall render you ample 
justice. 

I have no more to desire, but to see you receive with pleasure the pres- 
ents which are before you, and to see you divide them amongst you, ac- 
cording to yoyr custom and natural equity. I hope they will be agreea- 
ble. You may depend upon great rewards from time to time for your 
pervices. I have ordered arms, powder and shot, to be delivered to such 
of your warriors as want them. 


My brethren, I have been informed of the perfidious conduct of the 
French towards our deceased brother the half King; and to convince you 
how far I am sensible, as well as you, of his ill-treatment, in hopes that 
you would willingly join with me to revenge him, I cover his death with 
this belt, 

My brethren, Delawares and Chauanons,t{ you are to blame for follow- 
ing the counsel of the French Jast autumn, to murder a number of your 
brethren the English in their habitations in Caralina. I am very well 
persuaded that it did not happen from an inclination natural to you, but 
only by the instigation of the French; therefore if you acknowledge yoar 
fault, and that you are openly and voluntarily resolved to join with me, I 





* The six nations have been expelled by the French. He would only put them in possession of 
their properties. These are they who prayed the English to come: nevertheless, he begs them 
oo assist the English; the pretended deliverers are here reduced to beg and pray for 
ase nce. 

+ Whence come the rights of the English upon the Ohio, if they possess mot the lands which it 
Waters, no otherwise than as sovercigns of the Iroquois. 

{The deputed Iroquois, before whom Mr. Johnson spoke, could not answer him upon the = 4 

tions that he charges to the French in the eloquent apostrophe which he makes here to t 
lawaresand Chauanons; _ 








mously* grant me your assistance, I will put you again in possession of | 
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these very lands which we had designed to secure unto you for your use 
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shall freely forget the unhappy transgression, and receive yeu still as 
brethren. This I confirm unto you, in the name, and as the deputy of 
the King your father, with this string of wampum. 

Signed, Jonnson. 








SECOND SPEECH. 

The speech of the Honorable William Johnson, Esq., superintendant 
of Indian affairs, to the warriors of the upper and lower castle of the Iro- 
quois Indians, in the presence of Lieutenant Butler, of Rutherford’s com- 
pany, of Captain Matthew Farral, of Lieutenant John Butler, of Messrs, 
Daniel Clause, Peter Wraxall, Secretaries for Indian affairs; William 
Printer, Jacob Clement, interpreters 
My brethren of both castles of the Anies. 

I wipe away all tears from your eyes, and clear your throat, that you 
may hear and speak without constraint. I rejoice to see you, and salute 
you with all my heart, 

Gives a string of wampum. 

I desire you to conform to what I demanded of you, in a letter which I 
wrote to you from New York, as soon as I returned from Virginia, where- 
in I prayed. all your ehiefs and warriors to wait my coming home, to hear 
news, and be informed of the orders which I have received from his Ex- 
cellency. General Braddock, (the great warrior) whom the King our com- 
mon father, has sent to this country, with a great number of troops, of 
great guns, and, other implements of war, to protect you, as well as his 
subjects upon this continent, and defend you against all the usurpations 
and insults of the French. 

I have been to wait upon this great man, along with the Governors of 
Boston, New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland; we had also there, the 
Governor of Virginia, and another great man, who in this part of the 
world, commands all the men of war belonging to the King. 

In the grand council many important affairs have been deliberated, 
among which, the interest and safety of our brethren the Six Nations, 
and their allies, were considered with great attention. 

My brethren, the tree which you and the rest of the Six Nations, have 
so often and earnestly desired, that it should be replanted, is grown by 
such a mighty hand, that its roots penetrate unto the bottom of the earth, 
and its branches are a refreshing Shade to cover you and your allies; as I 
am to acquaint you that agreeable to the instructions which the King your 

ather has given to General Braddock, I am nominated to be alone super- 
intendant over all the affairs that shall concern you and your allies in this 
part of the world ; Linvite you and your brethren the Six United Nations 
and your allies to assemble under this tree, where you may freely open 
your hearts and heal your wounds,-and at the same time I transport the 
shade of that fire which was in Albany, and rekindle the fire of council 
and friendship in this place ; I shall make it of such wood as shall pro- 
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duce the greatest light and greatest heat; I hope it will be serviceable and 
comfortable to all those who shall come to light their pipes at it, and that 
the sparkling and flaming coals thereof, will burn all those who are or shall 
be its enemies. 

I hope that you and all your brethren would be glad to increase the 
lustre and splendor of this fire, in minding and keeping it always up, ap- 
plying yourselves to it with that diligence and zeal as may derive a bles- 
sing from it not only upon you, but upon all your posterity. To obtain 
and ascertain that salutary end, it is absolutely necessary that you extin- 
guish all the fires kindled by means of deceit and fraud and not natural, 
which light but to deceive and destroy you and yours. 

A belt. 

- My brethren, by this belt of wampum, I cleanse the council chamber, 
to the end that there be nothing offensive therein, and I hope that you will 
take care that no evil spirit creep. in among us, that nothing may intersupt 
our harmony. 

Gives a string of wampum. | 

My brethren, I am concerned to see at my return, that many of the two 
villages desire to go to Canada; I should be much surprized that you 
who have been our most faithful friends and nearest neighbors would upon 
any occasion show your desire to be deceived by the wicked artifices of 
the French, who are so well known, and of whom you have had such fatal 
experience, especially when that restless and perfidious nation breaks the 
most solemn treaties, and violates all the obligations of honor and justice ; 
this would be the most surprising thing in the world; but I hope, that 
what I have been told upon that subject, has no foundation. I desire and 
insist that none of you upon any pretence whatsoever have any correspon- 
dence with the French, nor receive any of their emissaries, nor go to Can- 
ada without my knowledge and approbatien, 

Upon this condition I give you a belt, 

I intend immediately to call your other brethren of the Six Nations to 
this present fire, I hope that you'll come here along with them, I shall de- 
liver a speech of his excellency General Braddock, accompanied with 
presents for you, which the great King your father has sent by that war. 
rior. 

After some moments of consultation between them, Abraham, one of 
the Chiefs of the upper village, got up, and spoke thus for the two. 

My brother, you have called us to let us know the tidings you have 
brought with you, and we have understood all that you have said, we de- 
fer until the Six Nations are all assembled here to give an exact account 
of all affairs. 


Gives a string of wampum. 
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My brother, we thank you for being so willing to wipe the tears from 
our eyes and to cleanse our throats and this floor. We do as much with 
this string of wampum. 

Gives a string of wampum. 

My Brother, to comply with your request we have here met together, 
ard with great attention heard all you have said we thank you for your 
kind information ; we are charm’d to see you again once more, and greet 
you with this String of Wampum. 

They give it. 

My Brother, we have often represented to our father the great King 
| that the tree advanced, we are very glad that our father has comply’d 
with our demand, and thank him for it most sincerely ; we have had the 
greatest satisfaction to have all that you have said concerning that tree, 
we sincerely wish that it may continue sucl, as you described in your 
speech, and we are very sensible of all you said upon the subject. 

My Brother, you have told us that the tree which shaded us, is now 
replanted here, you made it the shade of Albany, and you have rekindled 
here the fire of prudence and friendship, which must be made of good 
everlasting wood, so that it shall be always clear, and give comfortable 
and salutary heat, to all that will approach it, as friends, whilst it shal] 
burn and inflame against its enemies ; our first fathers had kindled this 
fire first at Onontague and carried the small coals of it to rekindle ano- 
ther at the habitation of Quider.t ‘This fire never burnt clear and was 
almost extinguished; we are very well satisfied to hear that you have 
rekindled it, 

My brother, you have invited us all and our brethren the Six United 
Nations and their Allies to come and sit under that tree you spoke of, 
there to light eur pipes at the fire of prudence, and that we and they 
should endeavour to preserve it, we don’t doubt but that they would be 
glad to see it, but we must delay until all the nations be assembled here 
in a body for to answer that article of your speech. 

My Brother, we thank you for having cleansed this council chamber 
and for removing all that might be offensive therein, you may assure 
yourself that we will do all we can to answer your intention and avoid 
all that might tend to trouble or disturb our mutual harmony. 

My Brother, yon have told us that you had been informed that some 
‘of us were going to the French, and you put us in mind of their conduct 
towards our ancestors, whom we remember very well, for their bones are 
false and deceitful, they have given us very fine words and their letters 
were sweet, but their hearts were full of poison for us; you know our 
affairs, my brother, as well as we, and that the rest of the Six Nation are 
jealous of us, because we used the hatchet last war against the French, 








* This is Albany in the Indian language, 
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shall we be now accounted false and deceitful? no, you may be assured, 
that we will not go to Canada upon any request of the French, because 
we are not so much in their friendship; also, my brother, do not believe 
all the reports that may be made to you upon that subject. 

My Brother, we thank you yet once more for all you have told us, we 
have already said that it was necessary the Six Nations were assembled 
here to give a positive answer, we thank you for the invitation you gave 
us to come here with the rest of our brethren, we will not fail to meet 
them here. 

The Chief Mohowck (Anies) of the upper village having required to 
have a conference with Colonel Johnson, in the presence of the secretary 
for Indian affairs, and the two interpreters, Abraham spoke in the name of 
the Chief, and said : 

My Brother, when you were at New York, you told us that our Chiefs 
and warriors should rest on their mats, and wait there until your return ; 
which we have done : and why should we not, seeing we have 
at all times appeared ready to oblige you? and we are the more, since you 
tell us that you are a tree replanted, in order to put us under your shade, 
and we don’t doubt but that our brethren of the other five Nations are all 
disposed to obey you. 

My Brother, It is very true that that we have been always obedient 
and obliging to you and seeing you told us that you would have us rest in 
the cabin, our young men being ready to go a hunting, being detained by 
your orders, have nothing to subsist on, they have begged our Chiefs 
to represent their condition to you, they want every thing, not having 
been,a hunting, and to pray you to give them some powder and shot, to 
kill some game for their subsistance, as it will be some time before the 
arrival of the other five Nations, and all of us receive the presents sent us 
by the King our father ; whilst we wait we pray you to give us what is 
purely necessary for us. 

My Brother as we foresee the hard seasons are approaching, we re- 
new the prayers to you we ofien made to the safety of our wives and 
children ; we hope you will actually execute it, 








COLONEL JOHSON’S ANSWER. 

Brethren, I am perfeetly well convinced of your good dispositions for 
me, and of your complaisance at all times to listen to my words, and to 
do what I demand of you; it is that which has engaged me to take your 
affairs in my consideration : the fresh proofs you give me of your friend- 
ship and regard towards me, will enable me to serve your interests 
effectually and to my own satisfaction. I am sensible I have done you 
great hurt, as also to your young men, for detaining them at the time upon 
their mats; wherefore I readily grant you what you require of me, and 
will give you powder and bullets. 

Before I left New York, I represented before your brother the Governor, 

‘the necessity of building a safe retreat for your families, and I have the 
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pleasure to acquaint you, that he hath given me a full power to do it, and 


the workmen shall go about it as soon as possible. 
May 17th, Signed, JoHNSON. 


A letter from Colonel Johnson; to Mr Arent Stevens, the Indian inters 
preter for the province. 

According to the instructions given to General Braddock by his Majesty, 
he has been pleased to entrust me with the sole direction and management 
of Indian affairs, to wit, for the Six United Nations and their allies; you 
are therefore to give attention and follow the orders you shall receive 
from me on that head. 

I send you this letter by James Clement, with two Belts of Wampum, 
both for the five upper Nations, which you are to give them in my name, 
and acquaint them that the troops who are now on their march, and those 
who may march hereafter for Chouaguen, are to reinforce that garrison, 
and to protect it against any act of hostility from the French, who said 
that it belonged neither to us nor to the Six Nations, and that they would 
pull it down. 

At my first arrival I sent a String of Wampum, but lest that should not 
be sufficient, I now send this belt. If you find that the Indians are dis- 
quieted or. alarmed at the march of these troops through their country, 
should it proceed from their jealousy, or the deceitful insinuations of 
French emissaries, you shall assure them in my name, that they are 
destined for the safety and advantage of the Six Nations and their allies: 
you shall exhort them to give no heed to any lies which the French might 
tell them on that account, whose aim and desire is to take both us and 
them while we are asleep, to cut us off from the face of the earth 9 that 
they know very well the only means to obtain their said desire, is to 
trouble and destroy the brotherly love and confidence which have so long 
and so happily subsisted between us, you shall make use of arguments to 
that purpose, or such like circumstances will require. 

The other belt which I send you, is to inform them of the commission 
which the King their father has given me, granted at their repeated 
instances; and that in execution of General Braddock’s order by this 
belt I invite and call the Six Nations to come to me, together with their 
allies, that I have kindled at my house a fire on council and friendship 
and replanted the shady tree, which shall shelter them and all those who 
will come under it; that I have a present to make them from the King 
their father, much good news to tell them, and a council to hold concerning 
several affairs of the greatest eonsequence, relating to their happiness and 
well being. If you find that any French emissary has been tampering 
with them, in order to dissuade them from coming to me; you shall insist 
upon their obedience, and upon the condescension due from them to us, 
If they say they are planting their corn, and should they come now, they 
would lose their harvest and want provisions ; yeu shall assure them that 
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I will take care of them, and will make good to them all their loss 
occasioned thereby : but be sure to act with prudence upon that article, 
and promise with precaution. 

I havehad a conference at both the Mohawk towns, they were satisfied 
with the two belts, and have promised to join me here whenever the other 
nations come down; wherefore urge them to it as much as you can. 

I have sent you some govds by Mr. Clement, make use of them as you 
see cause: and when you have brought the Indians to the German flats, | 
you will find provisions at my house, of which I desire you to keep ac- 
count, I am yours, &c. 

Signed, Wittiam Jounson. 

A true copy of what was done by the honorable William Johnson Esq; 
and Peter Warpall,t secretary for Indian affairs. 


I the subscriber of the superior council of Quebec, do certify, that I 
have translated, &c. 





NUMBER. XV. 


A letter written by Sir William Johnson, to different Governors con- 
cerning the plan of the expedition against the fort at Crown- 
Point. 


New York, May 5th 1755. 


As Iam nominated the commander in Chief of the Colonies forces, 
with regard to the expedition proposed againt Crown Point, I think it my 
duty to endeavour all I can, to remove all the obstacles that might come 
in the way of the present service, and prevent every thing that might not 
tend to the success of this undertaking: as a trair of artillery is so essen- 
tially necessaty, that nothing can be done without it, and the eastern 
Colonies are to provide it, I don’t doubt of your doing all in your power 
to hasten all things on that head } that our march may not be delayed, and 
that we may not tarry longer at Albany than is necessary, which might 
confirm the enemy in the suspicion of an attack if he should unfortunately 
have knowledge of it. I much fearI shall want proper persons to manage 
the tain of arrtillery, wherefore if you have in your province any persons 
capable of being an engineer or bombardeer, or any other fit person to 
manage the train of artillery, I desire you would engage them into the 
service according to the knowledge you may have of their capacity ; you 
must kifow also, we want a great number of boats for transporting the 
troops besides those that are necessary for the train of artillery, ammuni- 
tion and baggage; every battoe must carry five men; we have already 
those which this Government was to provide us; as I imagine the other 
Colonies are to get those battoes (which they are to furnish) built either 





é Supposed to be Wraxall. 
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here or in the Jerseys, I look upon it asa thing impossible to buitd a 
sufficient number in time, unless they send us workmen to help us. 
I am, &c, 
Signed, Wu Jounson. 
I the subscriber one of the superior council of Qnebec, do certify, that 
I have translated, &c. 


~~" 





NUMB. XVI. 


A proclamation directed by order of Charles Lawrence, Esq ; Governor | 


of Acadia, tothe French inhabitants o the neighbourhood of the isth- 

mus and the banks of the river St. John 
BY THE KING. 

By order of his excellency Charles Lawrence, Esquire, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and commander in Chief of the province of Nova Scotia, or Aca- 
dia, &c. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

To the Inhabitants and others, the Natives of Chignecto, Bay Vert, 
Tintamar, Chiboudie, River St. John, and their dependencies, and to 
all others who have not as yet submitted themselves. 

Forasmuch as the greatest part of the inhabitants of the places afore- 
said and others, have not as yet submitted themselves to the King of 
Great Britain ;* but on the contrary have behaved themselves in a nranner 
contrary to al! order and loyalty with regard to their own sovereign. 

These are therefore to order them to repair immediately to my camp 
to submit themselves ; bringing with them all their arms, muskets, sword, 
pistols, and every other instrument of war ; in disobedience whereof they 
shall be treated as rebels. 

Given at our camp of Chignecto this 13th of May, 1755. 

' ‘Signed, Rosert Monckton. 





* This is remarkable, how came it to pass, that ever since the treaty of Utrecht, it never en 
tered imo their minds to require this subnrission? 


{END OF THE FIRST PART.) 
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A COLLECTION OF PAPERS. 


Tending to Vindicate the conduct of the Court of France, in answer to 
the observations sent by the English Ministry to the several Courts 
of Europe. 

PART THE SECOND. 


NUMB. I. 
A Memorial delivered by the Duke de Mirepoizx to Sir Thomas Robinson, 

January the 15th, 1755, 

As an immediate prevention of the consequences which may arise from 
the unexpected difference in the several Colonies of North America and 
the hostilities which attended them is a matter of the utmost importance, 
the King proposes to his Britannic Majesty, that, previous to an enquiry 
into the foundation and circumstances of this dispute, positive orders 
should be sent to our respective Governors, to forbid their engaging from 
henceforth in any new enterprize, or committing any acts of violence: 
on the contrary, to enjoin them without delay to establish matters in the 
same situation with respect to the territory of Ohio or La Belle Riviere, 
in which they were, or ought to have bees, before the last war ; and that 
the respective pretensions should be amicably submitted to the commission 
appointed at Paris, to the end that the differences between the two Courts 
may be terminated by a speedy reconciliation. 

The King is likewise desirous, in order to remove every uneasy im- 
pression, and to make his subjects perfectly happy in the enjoyment of 
the inestimable blessings of peace, that his Britannic Majesty would be 
open and explicit with regard to the cause and destination of the armament 
last raised in England. 

The King has too great a confidence in the uprightness of his Britannic 
Majesty’s intetions, not to expect that he will give his free and ready 
concurrence to propositions so conducive to the public tranquility, and a 
good harmony between our two Courts. 

Signed, Duke de Mrreporx. 





NUMB. IL 
‘The answer to the foregoing memorial delivered by order of the English 
Court to the Duke de Mirepoix, January 22d, 1755, 


The King has beheld with concern the unexpected difference in North 
America, and the hostilities with which they have been accompanied : his 
Majesty is equally desirous, with the most Christian King, to put an end 
to them ; demanding nothing but what is founded on treaties, and is agree- 
able to the just rights and possessions of his crown, and the protection of 
his subjects in that part of the world. 
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The King is of opinion that the proposal communicated by his excel- 
lency the Duke de Mirepoix is not express as to that matter : nevertheless, 
to manifest his desire of maintaining the most perfect peace, union and 
harmony with his most Christian Majesty, and to the end that matters 
may be re-established on an equitable footing, his Majesty proposes, that 
the possession of the country along the River Ohio or Belle Riviere, should 
be restored to the same condition as it actually was in at the conclusion 
of the treaty of Utrecht, and according to the stipulations made in the 
same treaty, as it has been renewed by that of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and more- 
over, that the other possessions in North America be restored to the same 
condition in which they were at the conclusion of the said treaty of 
Utrecht, and agreeable tothe cessions and stipulations made by that treaty. 
And then his Majesty will be able to treat of the method of instructing 
the respective Governors, to restrain them from engaging henceforward 
in any new enterprizes, or committing any hostilities ; and the pretension, 
on both sides, may then be submitted to be speedily and finally discussed 
and amicably adjusted between the two Courts, 

Such are the sentiments of his Majesty : the defence of his rights and 
possessions, and the protection of his subjects, have been his sole motives 
for sending an armament into North America, which he professes to have 
done without an intention to injure any power that exists, or to engage 
in any thing that has a tendency to violate the general peace.|| ‘To be 
convinced of this, the nature and extent of that armament need only to 
be considered. and the King does not doubt but that his most Christian 
Majesty, according to the well known uprightness of his intentions, will 
be as open and explicit, with respect to his great naval preparations at 
Brest and Toulon. Signed, T. Rosinson. 





NUMB. IIL. 


Reply to the memorial of Sir Thomas Robinson, sent by the Duke de 
Mirepvix, February 6th, 1755. 


The King is too well convinced of the sincere disposition of the King of 
Great Britain, to maintain a good understanding between the two Crowns, 
as well as the public tranquility, not to think that his Britannic Majesty 
views with concern the dangers which threaten both the one and the 
other, through the unexpected disputes in North America, on the river 
Ohio. 

It was the same good disposition that induced his Majesty to propose, 
by his ambassador at the Court of London, that, previous to an exami- 
nation of the rise of this dispute, and an enquiry into the means of 
bringing it to an amicable conclusion, the two kings should issue positive 
orders to their respective Governors in that part of America, to abstain 
from all acts of yiolence, and from engaging in any new enterprige, and to 
put things into the same condition which they were, or ought to have 
been in, before the last war. 
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If his Britannic Majesty thought this proposal, at first sight, not suffi- 
ciently express, with regard to the matter in dispute between the two 
courts; we are persuaded that he will alter his opinion when he reflects, 
that France is entirely unaquainted with ‘his pretentions; that since the 
year 1679, in which La Belle Riviere was discovered by the French, the 
English have had no possession there either in fact or claim; and that 
the treaty of Utrecht, the stipulations of which the English court seem 
to insist upon, has not made even the least mention of that affair. The 
proposals offered to his Britannic Majesty are entirely consistent with 
the engagements entered into at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, with the 
measures that have been taken since that epoch, and especially with the 
conditions required by the English themselves in the years 1750 and 
1751, and readily granted by his Majesty, on account of the differences 
which arose at that time concerning the frontier boundary of Nova Scotia 
and Canada. 

In consequence of these reasons and engagements, his Majesty pro- 
poses : 

ist, That the two Kings should give orders to their respective Gov- 
ernors to abstain from all acts of hostility and invasion. 

2d, To establish matters inthe same situation throughout North America 
in which they were, or ought to have been, before the last war, agreeable 
to the 9th article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

3d, That agreeble to the 18th article of the same treaty, his Britannic 
Majesty should make known his pretensions, and the foundation on which 
they are built, to the commission appointed at Paris, and that the ministers 
of the two Courts should be authorized to enter upon a negotiation, in 
order to discover the means of bringing the dispute to an amicable con- 
clusion, 

It is with a confidence, which conditions so just and reasonable ought 
to raise in the King, that he proposes them to the King of Engiand. 

His Majesty has so much the more reason to expect that they will be 
accepted, as heis convinced that his Britannic Majesty is moved with the 
same disposition, that he himself is to deliver his subjects from the trouble 
and confusion, which, by the opposition of interests, the complex state of 
affairs, and the nature of engagements and treaties, may prove so danger- 
ous to the peace of the two crowns, as well as that of Europe. | 

With respect to the armament which the King is providing, the court of 
England is capable of seeing into the occasion of it, as the preparations 
which that Court has published to all Europe and in part executed, have 
rendered these precautions necessary expressly on theside of France. But 
his Majesty expressly declares,* that the preparations which are making 
on his side, have nothing offensive in view, but solely the defence of his 
possessions, and the rights of his crown. 


— 





* The two Kings, we see, have made the same declaration. It is left to Europe to judge which 
Of the two is sincere, ‘ 
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NUMBER IV. 


Scheme of a preliminary convention, = agg by order of his most 

Christian Majesty to the Court of London. 

‘The differences which have risen in North America, since the peace 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle the 18th of October 1748, between the subjects 
of their most Christian and Britannic Majesties, having occasioned hos- 
tilities on both sides contrary to the intention of their Majesties, the con- 
sequences of which it is of the utmost importance to suppress and prevent; 
their Majesties moved by the same good disposition to restore tranquil- 
ity to that part of the New World, and to strengthen more and more the 
friendship and good understanding which happily subsists between them, 
have resolved to take, in concert, such measures as are most effectual and 
expedient for the attainment of the good ends they have in view. In con- 
sequence of this, they have authorized the ministers whose names are 
under-written, having invested them with the full powers necessary for 
that purpose, to agree upon the preliminary and provisional conditions 
eontained in the following articles. 


ARTICLE I. 

Their most Christian and Britannic Majesties oblige themselves to 
send, immediately after exchanging the ratification of the present conven- 
tion, especial orders to their respective Governors in America, to suppress 
all hostilities between the two nations; a duplicate of which order shall 
be delivered on both sides, with the ratifications of the present conven- 
tion, as well to the ministers of his most Christian Majesty, as to those of 
his Britannic Majesty. 

II. 

The subjects of their most Christian and Britannic Majesties shall 
evacuate al) the country situate between the river Ohio and the mountains, 
whieh bound Virginia, and shall severally retire, viz : the French beyond 
the said river Ohio, and the English on this side the said mountains ; so 
that all the territories which lies between the said river and mountains, 
shall be looked upon as neutral, during the continuance of the present 
convention; and all grants, if any there be, which have been made by 
either of the two nations, on the said territory, shall be considered as null 
and void. 

Ill. 

In order the better to secure the execution of the first articles of the 
present convention, and to prevent every occzsion of new differences, the 
respective subjects of their most Christian and Britannic Majesties shall 
not, during the continuance of the present convention, frequent the said 
territory situate between the river Ohio and the said mountains, under 
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pretext of commerce, or passage through the same ; both which are equally 
prohibited to the two nations, during the same space of time. 
IV. 

Agreeable to the ninth article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, all things 
shal! be restored to the same condition in North America, in which they 
were or ought to have been, since the treaty of Utrecht; in consequence 
of which, all forts, which have been built by either nation since that era, 
shall be destroyed, as well upon the said territory of Ohio, as in every 
other part of North America which is in dispute between the two na- 
| tlons. 








Vv. 
The present preliminary convention shall take place but for two years, 


to commence from the day of exchange of these ratifications. That 

space of time appearing sufficient to terminate, by an amicable reconcil- 

iation, all the disputes relating to North America, which might here- 

after occasion any new broils between the subjects of the two powers. 
VI. 


Their most Christian and Britannic Majesties engage to deliver, from 
time to time, as well to their respective Minister at London, as to their 
commissaries at Paris, such orders and instructions as are necessary to 
enable them to terminate, in an amicable manner, as soon as possible, and 
at least within the space of two years, all the differences which have risen 
between the subjects of the two crowns, relative to their possessions, 
tights and pretentions in North America. 

Vil. 

The present convention shall be ratified by their most Christian and 
Britannic Majesties, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in due form 
in the city of London within the space of fifteen days, or sooner if pos- 
sible, to begin from the day of signing the present convention. 

In testimony whereof, &c. 
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NUMBER V. 


Counter scheme of a preliminary convention, in answer to the preceding 

scheme, delivered to the Duke de Mirepoix, March 7th, 1755. 

The differences which have risen in North America since the peace 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle the 18th October, 1748 between the subjects of 
their Britannic and most Christian Majesties, having occasioned hostili- 
ties on both sides, contrary to the intention of their Majesties, the con- 
Sequences whereof it is of the utmost importance to suppress and pre- 
vent; their Majesties, moved by the same good disposition to restore 
tranquility to that part of the New World, and to strengthen more and 
more the friendship and good understanding that happily subsists between 
them, have resolved to take, in concert, such measures as shall be most 
effectual and expedient for the attainment of the good end they have in 
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view. In consequence whereof, they have authorized the ministers 
whose names are under-written, having invested them with the full pow- 
ers necessary for that purpose, to agree upon the preliminary and provis- 
ional conditions contained in the following articles. 


ARTICLE f, 


Their Britannic and most Christian Majesties oblige themselves to send, 
immediately after exchanging the ratifications of the present convention, 
especial orders to their respective Generals and Governors in America to 
suppress and prevent all hostilities between the two nations, a duplicate 
of which orders shall be delivered on both sides, with the ratifications of 
the present convention, as well to the ministers of his Britannic, as to 
those of his most Christian Majesty. 


Il. 

With respect to the river Ohio, and territories adjacent, it is agreed and 
resolved, that like orders be sent at the same time, with copies of the 
present convention, to the said Generals and Governors, to destroy with- 
in the space of six months, to begin from the date of the present conven- | 
tion, or sooner, if possible, all forts built upon the peninsula m the lake 
Erie, and upon the river Aux Beufs and Ohio. 

Their Britannic and most Christian Majesties have likewise agreed, 
that a line, beginning from the Eastern side of the Bay of Canagahoqui 
upon the southern shore of Lake Erie, be drawn directly to the South, 
as far as the fortieth degree of North latitude, and from thence continued 
to the South-West, till it touches the thirty-seventh degree of the said 
latitude. 

And also, that a line, to begin from the mouth of the river Miamis, on 
the South side of Lake Erie, be drawn to the South or South-West, as far 
as the source of the river Ouabache or Saint Jerome, and from thence 
continued along the said river to its confluence with the Ohio, and from 
thence in a strait course as far as the above mentioned thirty-seventh de- 
gree of North latitude. 

All forts, fortresses, or settlements built or erected by either of the two 
crowns, or their respective subjects, on the said territory, situate between 
the said lines, shall be destroved within the above mentioned space of six 
months, to begin from the date of the present convention, or sooner, if 
possible, and shall remain thus destroyed, till the present disputes be ame 
icably concluded between the two courts; so that all the country which 
lies between the above said lines, extending from North to South, shall 
remain and be considered during that space of time as neutral, and shall 
only be made use of to carry on a commerce with the natives, which 
shall be free and open to both nations, without any hindrance or molesta- 
tion whatever. , 

That the respective Generals and Governors of the two crowns, shall 
within the space of six months, to be reckoned from the date of the pres- 
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and mark out the said lines, within the space of three months at farthest, 
to begin from the day on which they shall be nominated for that pur- 


ose. 
: III. 


It is moreover agreed and resolved, that the two forts upon the river 
Niagara and Fort Frederick, or Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, which 
have been built since the treaty of Utrecht, renewed and confirmed by 
that of Aix-la-Chapelle, shall be destroyed within the space of six 
months, to be reckoned from the date of the present convention; and 
that with respect to the said river Niagara, and the Lakes Erie, Ontario 
and Champlain, the subjects of the two crowns shall have free liberty 
to pass and repass them with the utmost security, and to carry on a com- 
merce without any hindrance or molestation, with the Indians who inhab- 
it the country situate around the Great Lakes, as well those who are the 
suhjects and allies of Great Britain, as those who are the subjects and 


allies of France. 
IV. 


It is likewise agreed and resolved, that a line be drawn from the mouth 
of the river Penobscot or Pentagoet, as far as its source, and from thence 
in a strait course to the North, as far as the river St. Lawrence ; and that 
from a point which lies at the distance of twenty leagues in a strait course, 
from the mouth of the said river Penobscot or Pentagoet, a line be drawn 
across the continent, to a point which lies upon the eoast of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, at the distance of twenty leagues from Cape Tourmentin, 
in a strait course. 

That with respect to the countries and territories situate to the North, 
between the said lines, as far as the river St. Lawrence, they shall not be 
settled nor possessed by the subjects of either of the two crowns, who 
shall only use them for the benefit of traffic and commerce. 

That all the Peninsula, Isthmus, and Bay of Fundi, or Baie-Francoise, 
and in general all the lands, waters and shores, situate to the South East 
of the line above mentioned, to be drawn across the said continent from 
the river Penobscot or Pentagoet to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, be ac- 
knowledged and declared to belong, in full sovereignty, and absolute pro- 
priety, to the crown of Great Britain. 

It is, moreover, agreed and resolved, that the respective Generals and 
Governors of the two crowns, shall, within the space of six months, to 
be reckoned from the date of the present convention, or sooner, if possi- 
ble, nominate or appoint skillful persons, to draw out or mark the said 
lines, within three months at farthest, to begin from the day on which 
they shall be nominated for that purpose. 

V. 
* Their Britannic and most Christian Majesties engage to deliver, without 
delay, after the ratification of the present convention, such orders and 
27 
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instructions to their respective Ministers, as shall be necessary to enable 
them to terminate by a definitive treaty in an amicable manner, and as 
soon as possible, all the differences which have risen beween the subjects 
of the two Crowns, relative to their possessions, rights and pretensions in 
America, which are not finally terminated by the present conven- 
tion. 





VI. 
The present convention shall be ratified by their Britannic and most 
Christian Majesties, and the ratifications shall be exchanged in due form 
in the city of London, within the space of fifteen days or sooner, if pos- 


sible, to begin _ the day of signing the present convention. 
In testimony whereof, d&c. 





NUMB. VI. 
Extract of a letter wrote by M. Rouille, to the Duke de Mirepoiz, the 

27th March, 1755. 

To obtain an end so desirable as that of peace, it will be necessary to’ 
consider the nature and circumstances of the engagements we are about 
to contract, and to compare the rights and conveniences of both sides, 
A task of such importance will require a great deal of time and applica- 
tion. And, in the mean while, what is to be done with the armaments 
that are prepared on both sides? how will it be possible to reap any 
benefit from a negociation, if hostilities still continue in America, and 
even commence in the open sea? will not the interests and advantages of 
one side or the other be motives to multiply their pretensions and 
difficulties, and raise fresh obstacles to a peace? this inconvenience must 
therefore be prevented, and there is no other method of doing it, but by 
sending uniform, orders to the respective Governors in America and com- 
manders of squadrons, to fix their operations invariably and simply on'the 
defensive, and absolutely to prohibit them from committing any offensive 
act of hostility, under any pretence whatsoever. 

The King will make no scruple of communicating to the King of 
England, duplicates of the orders and instructions which his Majesty shall 
send to his Governors and commanders, if his Majesty will, on his part, 
act with the same candor and confidence, towards the King. What 
we propose in this respect is so consistent with all the rules of equity and 
moderation, that we do not conceive it will or can be rejected, if the desire 
of peace is as real and sincere at London, as it is at Versailles. 

The reputation of the two Courts demands also this precaution, since 
they would expose themselves to the suspicion of treachery or double- 
dealing in their proceedings, if while they are carrying on a negociation 
to accomplish a peace, they should authorize, or even appear to tolerate, 
hostilities, which are evidently contrary to the very notion of a reconcilia- 
tion. 
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“T have already, Sir given you my sentiments on this subject, and as 
truth is always the same,1 shall constantly use the same language, viz. 
That to be sincerely desirous of peace, and not to suppress or prevent hos- 
tilities, are things quite incompatible. 








NUMB. VII. 
Answer delivered by the Court of London to the Duke de Mirepoiz, the 

5th of April, 1755. 

It is with all the eagerness imaginable that the Court of London agrees 
to conclude a definitive treaty which may take in all the parts of Amer- 
ica in dispute between the two nations; this having been intimated by his 
excellency the Duke de Mirepoix to be the disposition of his Court. 

The proposal made by the Courtof France, in the extract of M. Rouille’s 
letter, written the 27th of March to his excellency the Duke de Mirepoix, 
is the very same which was formerly made, and has no ether end in view 
but a cessation of arms between the two nations. 

The Court of London finds the same difficulties in this proposal which 
presented themselves at the beginning of the negociation, and cannot think 
it by any means favourable to a reconeiliation. 

In the counter-scheme which the Court of London delivered in answer to 
the plan of a convention formerly proposed by France, nothing is set 
forth but what appeared to that Court to belong by right and treaty to the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

They think they have even given up that right in several respects, to 
testify their sincere desire of peace, and of cultivating the most perfect 
amity with the Court of France: for this reason the Court of London 
have been induced to expect that his most Christian Majesty, according 
to his well known eandor, would have instructed and authorized his am- 
bassador to deliver in the particular objections which the Court of France 
had to make to the counter scheme, and to be amicably explicit with 
respect to the demands of his Court ; this appearing the most natural and 
most regular method, as well as the most agreeable to the common desires 
of the Courts of London and Versailles, of obtaining by a negociation 
already agreed upon,* a speedy and definitive reconciliation, as to the 
points contested in America between the two nations. 





*If the negociation was agreed upon, why did the English at that very time give orders to at- 
ee the French in America, and why did they refuse to command a suspension of hostilities in 
rope, 
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NUMB. VIII. 
Extract of a letter from M. Rouille to the Duke de Mirepoix dated April 

13, 1755, delivered to the English Ministry. 

The King, whom have acquainted with the desire which his Britannic 
Majesty has expressed to you, of receiving a speedy answer to the 
memorial, which was delivered to you by Sir Thomas Robinson, has 
ordered me to dispatch your courier to you without delay. 

The King would be willing to carry his ecmplaisance much further; 
but the proposals of the Court of London give his Majesty no room to 
expect a conclusion of the difference between the two Courts, by a just 
and agreeable reconciliation. 

According to the Court of London, the success of our negociation 
entirely depends upon the cession demanded by the English, not only of 
the whole peninsula, of which Acadia is but a part, but also of twenty 
leagues on the coast of Baie Francoise on the side of Canada. 

This proposal, especially with respect to twenty leagues of coast, is so 
diametrically opposite to our rights, our possession, and most essential 
interest, that we cannot possibly admit of it. 

Could a cession of this kind be necessary or even useful to the English, 
either for their trade with the Indians, or their communication with 
Acadia or New England, we might attribute to one or other of these 
motives, the demand they have made of us, but their pretension cannot be 
founded on any reason or pretence of necessity or utility. 

The Indians have always had liberty of trading in the English Colonies 
as well as the French, and twenty leagues more, could make no change 
in the situation of affairs in that respect. 

As to the communication between Acadia and New England, it is ab- 
solutely impracticable by land, as well by reason of the length, as the 
extreme difficulty of the roads, and the passage of rivers, which can only 
be crossed near their mouths; whereas on the contrary, that communication 
is extremely short and easy by sea. 

It is for this reason that the King cannot, nor ought not, to consent to 
this, because the territory along Baie Francoise, on the side of Canada, is 
indispensably necessary for us; since without it, Quebec could have no 
communication during one part of the year, either with Europe, or the 
Isles Royale, and St. John. 

With respect to that part of Canada which lies above Quebec and 
Montreal, the Court of London proposed, that the River St. Lawrence, 
and the Lakes Ontario and Erie should serve as limits between the two 
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Upon the determination of these limits the English Ministry pretend 
also to establish the basis of a negociation. 

Very far, Sir, from entering upon any explication of this article, the 
King will never consent, that his sovereignty upon the South side ot the 
river St. Lawrence, and upon the Lakes Ontario and Erie, should be cal- 
led in question, and that those parts, which have ever been looked upon 
as the centre of Canada, should become its limits. 

The pretention of England in regard to this, would render the preser- 
vation of that part of Canada which would be left to us after such a di- 
vision, extremely difficult, and even impossible. 

The Court of London does not seem inclined to consent, that we 
should erect settlements between the rivers Ohio and Ouabache, unless 
| perhaps, it be several Jeagues on this side the left bank of the last river. 

We have offered to evacuate the lands between the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, and the Ohio, and to establish a nentrality there; but we can agree 
to nothing further, without giving up at once our communication between 
Louisiana and Canada. 

We are too essentially different in our interests and views, as to these 
capital points, which the English Ministry look upon as the necessary 
basis of a negociation. 

In the memorial delivered to you by the Court of London, they say, 
that they hoped you would have been instructed and authorized to give 
them the several objections which the Court of France had to make 
against the counter scheme, and to open your mind to them in an amica- 
ble manner. 

The reasons which have determined the King not to answer in writing 
the counter scheme in question, subsist ever the same, since all that the 
English Ministry have said to you, since the delivery of that paper, dif- 
fers scarcely in any thing from what it contains. 

Their last proposals have only been of use to unfold what was not ex- 
pressed in so clear a manner in the counter scheme. 

If the King of England and his ministers are as sincerely desirous of 
peace as we are, they must formally desist from their pretension to make 
us abandon. 

1st, The Southern shore of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes 
whose waters run into that river. 

2d, The twenty leagues of country, which they demand on Baie Fran- 
coise. 

3d, The territory between Ohio and Ouabache. 

We are ready to enter upon a negociation as to what remains, and even 
to sacrifice our own interests to all the conveniences of the English, 
which are consistent with the dignity of the King, and the security of his 
possessions. 
| We shall be willing to take, in concert with the British Ministry, the 
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most effectual methods to prevent the two nations in America, from inva- 
ding, or distressing each other. 








In fine, we shall not be averse, even to join with them in such regula- 
tions as may facilitate and improve their commerce; but shall enter upon 
no detail on this particular, as long as the Court of London considers 
those three articles, which we have absolutely determined to reject, as a 
necessary and preliminary basis of the negociation. 


The territory of Ohio was the sole matter in dispute, at first; and now 
their pretensions take in all those parts of Canada, which lie on the 
Southern shore of the river St. Lawrence. 

A provisional accommodation was agreed to be observed, till a definite 
treaty could be accomplished. ‘They were afterwards desirous of a pro- 
visional convention, and proposed to terminate all at once, 

We offered to issue orders to our respective Governors, and command- 
ers of squadrons, to suppress all further hostilities. But this proposal, 
equitable and moderate as it was, was rejected. 





NUMBER IX. 
Remark delivered by the Court of London, to the Duke de Mirepoiz, the 

24th of April, 1755. 

The Court of Great Britain observes with concern, that the amicable 
answer delivered to his excellency the Duke de Mirepoix, the 5th in- 
stant, in consequence of M. Rouille’s letter of the 27th of last month, has 
not produced such instructions from his court, as would have enabled him 
immediately to enter upon a negociation on the different points contained 
in the counter-scheme, which was delivered to him on the 7th of March; 
but, on the contrary, that M. Rouille declares, in the extract of his letter 
of the 13th instant, which the French ambassador has communicated to 
Sir Thomas Robinson, that France requires of the British Court, previous 
to any negociation, that they formally desist from iheir pretensions of 
making the French abandon. 

1st, The South side of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes, whose 
waters run into that river. 

2d, The twenty leagues of country which they demand on Baie Fran- 
coise. 

3d, The territory between the Ohio and Ouabache. 


As to the first of these points, M. de Rouille has represented it in a 
manner very compendious and different from that in which it was inten- 
ded to have been understood in the counter scheme above mentioned.* 
But with respect to this point, as well as the other two, the British Court 


* We may here observe how carefully the British Ministry pretend not to comprehend thor- 
oughly the ideas of the Court of France. All that the English were apprehensive of, was, that 





the negociation should be broken off, before the execution of the plan of invasion. 
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and appearing absolutely necessary for their security. 

They are, nevertheless, disposed to enter upon a discussion of the 
points in dispute, in the course of which it will be discovered, wherein 
consist the most essential differences between the two courts, and their 
mutual desire of peace will lead them to find out the methods of facilita- 
ting an accommodation. 





NUMB. X. 


Remark delivered by the Duke de Mirepoiz, the 6th of May 1755, in 
answer to the preceding. 

The Court of France is inflexible in its principles of equity and mod- 
eration. It is always most sincerely desirous of maintaining peace and 
a perfect harmony with the British Court. Ifthe Duke de Mirepoix has 
not been authorized to enter upon a negociation on the three points relating 
to, Ist, The South side of the river St. Lawrence, and the lakes, whose 
waters run into that river ; 2d, The twenty leagues of country along the 
coast of Baie Francoise; and 3d, The territory between Ohio and 
Ouabache; it is only because a compliance with the demands of the 
British Court, on these three points, has always been represented to the 
Court of France, as the necessary basis and preliminary conditions of the 
negociation. 

It is in this sense, that the Court of France has required and continues 
to require, that the British Court desist from their pretentions on these 
three points ; but the Court of France is disposed, as it always has been, 
to assist, agreeable to the 18th Article of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in an amicable examination and discussion of all the points in dispute ; 
and to make such dispositions, in concert with the British Court, as shall 
be judged necessary to terminate all the differences between the two 
nations, and establish matters upon such a footing in America as shall 
be conducive to the quiet and security of the respective Colonies, as well 
for the present, as future times. ‘The Court of France is far from being 
desirous to make any demand, but what is founded on real right and 
treaties ; and as the British Court declare that they are actuated by the 
same sentiments, there is reason to hope, that dispositions so equitable 
and moderate on both sides, will produce the wholesome effect, which the 
two Courts ought to expect, for their common tranquility, and the 
happiness of the public. 
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NUMB. XI. 
Remark delivered by the British Ministry, to the Duke de Mirepoiz, 

May 9th, 1755. 

The Court of Great Britain observes, with the highest satisfaction, in 
the answer which his excellency the Duke de Mirepoix, has delivered to 
Sir Thomas Robinson the 6th instant, that the Court of France not only 
persist in their resolution of maintaining peace, but that their dispositions 
are the same as those of t:ngland have been, and still are, to enter, without 
delay, upon the examination and amicable discussion of all the points in 
dispute. 

In the whole course of this negociation, the Court of Great Britain have 
proceeded with so much candor* and confidence, that they have, without 
hesitation, thought fit to set forth their dispositions and pretensions in a 
plain and natural manner, hoping, by the concurrence of the Court of 
- France to the same methods, they might with greater ease and expedition 
obtain a reconciliation so much desired on both sides. 





NUMBER. XII. 
Memorial delivered by the Duke de Mirepoiz, to the Ministry of London, 

May 14th, 1755. 

The differences between the Courts of France and England concerning 
America, have four objects in view: Ist, The limits of Acadia; 2d, The 
limits of Canada ; 3d, ‘The course and territory of Ohio; 4th, The Islands 
of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. 

In order to discuss these four points, no other general principles of a 
negociation can be established, than those of justice, the security of the 
respective Colonies, and mutual convenience. 

To these principles ought to be referred all particular discussion of the 
four points in question which we are about to handle in a succinct manner. 
one after another. 

ARTICLE I. 
Concerning the limits of Acadia. 

If we attend to what is right and just, we shall find, that Acadia com- 
prehends but one part of the Peninsula on which it is situate, which part 
extends from Cape Fourche, or from Cape Sable, as far as Cape Canseau. 
This point has been clearly settled by the memorial of the commissaries 
of France, dated October the 4th,1751. Neither the facts there contained, 
nor their proofs, are destroyed by the answer made to it by their English 
commissaries ; so that this ought to be admitted as a basis of the negocia- 
tion, that Acadia comprehends but one part of the Peninsula. 


* We are inclined to prize this expression, after having read the papers of the first part of 
this collection. 
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~ But the Court of France, through their desire of peace, would be very 
willing after having discussed and established their right, not to be rigorous 
in exacting it, and will be ready to examine what may concern the security 
and mutual convenience of both nations with respect to the matter in hands 
They are even resolved to cede the whole Peninsula to the English, 3¢ t 
under certain conditions and restrictions, without which they neither fan, 
nor ought to, consent to such a cession. The conditions are these: 

Ist. That liberty be granted, during three Years, to the French who 
inhabit the Peninsula, to retire with their effects, and that they be supplied 
with every thing necessary for such a removal ; which the English will 
undoubtedly look upon as extremely advantageous to them. . 

2d. That the Isthmus and Beau-bassin be reserved to the French, ass 
they cannot absolutely abandon these, without giving up at the same time, ] 
for a considerable part of the year at least, the communication between 
Quebec and Isle-Royale. 

3d. That a certain extent of country on the Peninsula, which shall be 
agreed upon, shall be left uninhabited, along the coast which reaches to 
the Gulph of St. Lawrence. This proposal is not less favourable to the 
English of Acadia, than to the French who inhabit the Ialand Royale and 
St. John, since a vast thickness of wood, and the passage of several defiles, 
would be equally an obstacle to any enterprizes, which either of the two 
nations may be willing to form against the other. 

4th. That the English desist from demanding twenty leagues of country 
along Baie-Francoise, on the coasts of Canada. The have absolutely no 
manner of right to make this demand, neither indeed could any real ad- 
vantage accrue to them from the cession of this, as it is of no service for 
their commerce, and wholly unnecessary to them for a communication 
between Acadia and New England : whereas this country is indispensably 
necessary to the French, for their communication with Quebec, when it is 
impracticable by the River St. Lawrence. 

The Court of France, to make their condescension to the English still 
more manifest, and to testify their desire of maintaining a perfect harmony 
with them, even consent, provided they find the like disposition in the 
Court of London, to give up to the English all the country which lies 
between the Rivers Sagadahoc and Pentagoet. 

It is evident, from the very titles of the English, and particularly, from 
the charter of New England, dated October 7, 1695, that the limits of that 
province extend no farther than Sagadahoc, The cession, therefore, of a 
considerable territory, which lies between thatriver and the Pentagoet, will 
more than satisfy all the reasonable views that the English can propose to 
themselves, 

From the whole results this conclusion, that France offers, for the sake 
of maintaining peace, to sacrifice her right, her actual possession, and her 








* The Charter here referred to is, we presume, the one granted to Sir Ferdinando Gorges for 
the province of Maine in 1639. 1t mentions the river Sagadahoc.—Ed. O. T. 28 
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evident and great interest ; but will extend this sacrifice no farther than 
the cession of the Peninsula of Acadia, with the conditions and clause 


— 





‘above mentioned, and of that part of the coast on the continent, which 


extends from Sagadahoc to Pentagoet. 


ARTICLE II. 
Concerning the limits of Canada. 

The Court of France has absolutely rejected, and ever will reject, the 
proposal made by England, that the South Shore of the River St. Law- 
rece, and the Lakes Ontario and Erie should serve as limits between the 
two nations. 

| With respect to this article, we must establish it as the basis of the ne- 
gociation, that the River St. Lawrence is the centre of Canada. This truth 
is justified by all the records that subsist om that subject, by all the authors 
that have wrote upon it, and by actual possession. 

All that France can admit after having established this principle, which 
cannot with any colour of reason be contradicted, is, to examine, with 
respect to this point, if the mutual convenience of the two nations requires 
any particular measure to be taken, in order to settle invariably the res- 
pective limits. 

The sole pretext which the English make use of to cloak their preten- 
sions, is taken from the 15th article of the treaty of Utrecht; but, from an 
attentive examination of all the expressions in that article, it is manifest 
that nothing has a weaker foundation, than those inferences have, which 
the Court of London would in effect draw from it. 

1st. That article mentions only the persons of the Indians, and not their 
country or pretended territory; as they have no determinate one, and 
know no property but the actual use they make of land, which they occu- 
py to-day, and perhaps cease to occupy to morrow. 

2d. It would be absurd to pretend, that, where ever an Indian ally 
or subject of one of the two Crowns, should make a transient residence, 
the land which he had occupied, must befong to that Crown whose subject 
or ally he was. 

3d. The Indians in question are free and independeant, and cannot be 
called the subjects of either of the two Crowns; the declaration of the 
treaty of Utrecht in this respect, is wrong, and cannot change the nature 
of things. Certain it is, that no Englishman durst, without running the 
risk of being massacred, tell the Iroquois (five nations) that they are the 
subjects of England. The Indian nations have a Government of their 
own, and are as much, and more the friends and Allies of France than of 
England. Several French families have even been adoptod among the 
Iroquois, and lived with them all the last war, during which the five na- 
tions observed the strictest neutrality. 

4th. The 15th article of the treaty of Utrecht contains the same stipu- 
lations in favour of the French, as of the English, and these stipulations 
are reciprocal. Ths French, therefore, can maintain, by a better title, 
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than the English pretend to have to the Iroquois, that the Abenaquis and 
Souriquois Nations, otherwise called the Micmas, Malecites, Cannibas, 
&c., are the subjects of France. And as some of the Souriquois inhabit 
the extremity of the Peninsula on the coast of Cape Fourchu, and Cape 
Sable; it will follow that the French may have pretensions to form set- 
tlements there, with as much might as the English did at Oswego or 
Chouagen, on the banks of Lake Ontario, in the year 1726 or 1727, and 
consequently a long time after the peace of Utrecht; since which France 
has never ceased complaining of that enterprize, and expects that the fort 
of Chouagen will be destroyed. 

5th, "Tis a misrepresentation of the treaty of Utrecht, to pretend that 
it authorizes the French and English to trade indiscriminately with all 
the Indian nations under pretence of subjection, alliance, or friendship: 
That Article well attended to and explained, only secures the Liberty of 
commerce which the Indians may have with, them or with the European 
nations, and by no means aliows them to leave their Colonies, in order to 
trade with the Indians. 

6th. In fine, the XVth article admits that it be respectively determined 
what American nations shall be deemed subjects or Allies of the two 
Crowns. This stipulation has not been performed, because it is indeed 
hardly possible to perform it, as an Indian natien who are your Allies 
to-day, may to-morrow be your enemies, consequently their actions 
perpetually contradict such a determination as might be agreed upon. 

All that has been set forth, cleary proves, that in examining the XVth 
article of the treaty of Utrecht according te the rules of justice and equity, 
it will be easy to destroy the false interpretations imposed on it. It will 
be no less easy to demonstrate, that the English ought not to be determined 
by any motive of interest, to insist upon the pretensions they have formed, 
In the vast regions of America, there is no occasion to dispute about a 
little ground, if one side should happen to have more or less than the 
other. Security and commerce are the two only points on which the 
essential interest terminates : and the Court of France will always be dis- 
posed, to take, in concert with the Court of London, some standing and 
equi'able measure with respect to these points, as well for the present as 
future times. 





ARTICLE III. 
Concerning the course and territory of Ohio. 

It is evident and incontestable from the principles of justice, mutual 
convenience and security, as well as from titles and records, that the Ohio 
ought to be a part of the possessions of France. ‘The English have not 
any settlements on that river; and when the British Ministry asserted, 
that the heads of that river were full of ancient settlements of their na- 
tion, they too readily gave credit to false relations. The French have 
ever looked upon that river as belonging to Canada, and it is essentially 
necessary to them for the communication of Canada with Louisiana. 
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They have frequented it at all times, and with forces. It was also by 
that river, that the detachment of troops passed, who were sent to Louis- 
jana about the year 1739, on account of the war with the Chicasaws, 

If there had been any English settlements on the river at that time, or 
if ithad been a part of the British Colonies, would the French have 
been permitted to go down the river’s whole length, or would not the 
Court of London at least make some complaints? But then there was 
as yet no talk of the new pretentions, which have since risen without 
proof, title, or any sort of foundation. 

It is true, that within these late years some English traders passed the 
mountains of Virginia, and ventured to carry on a fur trade with the In- 
dians on the Ohio. The French Governors of Canada contented them- 
selves at first with acquainting them, that they were within the territory 
of France, and enjoined them not to return there, under penalty of hav- 
ing their effects seized, and being made prisoners. The traders, how- 
ever, returned, their goods were confiscated and sold, and they were per- 
sonally arrested, taken to Quebec, and from thence to France, where they 
were thrown into prison at Rochelle. No reclaim or complaint was 
made by the Court of London; they were looked upon as contraband 
traders, whom their avarice had exposed to the hazards of an illicit com, 
merce. 

After having thus firmly established the right and possession of the 
French on the river and territory of Ohio, it ought to be considered as 
a very convincing proof of their love of peace, that they are most ready 
and willing to stipulate, that all the territory between the Ohio and the 
mountains which bound Virginia shall remain neutral, and that all the 
commerce in, or passage through, the same shall be prohibited as well to 
the French as the English. 





ARTICLE IV. 
Concerning the Islands in dispute. 

The Islands in question, are those of St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Vincent 
and Tabago. We are not afraid to assert, that the commissaries of 
France have demonstrated to the last degree of evidence. that the Isle of 
St, Lucia belongs to the King their Master; and that those of St. Vin- 
eent and Dominica ought to belong to the Indians or Caraibs under the 
protection of bis Majesty. 

These commissaries have made no memorial corcerning the Island of 
Tabago, but it is no less easy to demonstrate the legality of the French 
claim to this Island. ‘The Court of France therefore at the same time 
that they offer to sacrifice in favor of England what is above mentioned 
in this memorial, must insist that their right of property in the Islands 
of St. Lucia and Tabago be acknowledged ; and that the Islands of St. 
Vincent and Dominica be left to the Indians or Caraibs under the pro- 
tection of his Most Christian Majesty. 

Signed, Dvuxer pe Mineporx. 
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NUMBER XIII. 
Memorial delivered the 7th June, 1755, by the Ministry of London in 


answer to the preceding, concerning the four points in question, rela- 
ting to America. 


1. The limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia. 

2. The limits of Canada. 

3. The course and Territory of Ohio. 

4, The Islands of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica and Tabago. 

The Court of Great Britain establishes as the general principles of the 
negociation, those of right and justice, but does not allow, that, properiy 
speaking, convenience is one ; which can only be admitted through a de- 
sire of peace and the maintainance of a good understanding, so much 
wished for between the two Courts. We ought, consequently, to be 
equally disposed to relir.quish, in some cases, what may appear to be an 
absolute right, when it can be done with security. The British Court 
are ready to testify their inclination in this respect, as far as prudence 
and security will permit them, expecting to find the same good disposi- 
tion on the side of France. 











ARTICLE I. 
Concerning the limits of Acadia. 

Whatever reason France may have to think that Acadia ought to be 
bounded by that part of the Peninsula, which extends from Cape Forchu, 
or from Cape Sable as far as Cape Canseau, founded upon what is asser- 
ted in the memorial of their commissaries dated October 4th, 1757, it 
were to be wished that they had given better attention to the reply* made 
to that memorial, and delivered by the English commissaries two years 
since. 

France has nevertheless answered it no otherwise than by asserting 
“that this reply destroys neither the facts nor their proofs contained in 
the French Memorial ; and that, therefore it ought to be established as a 
basis of the negociation, that Acadia comprehends but one part of the 
peninsula.” 

Notwithstanding this, it appears to the Court of Great Britain to be 
clearly and substantially proved in this reply, that the ancient limits of 
Acadia, or Nova Scotia (for it is concerning its ancient limits we are now 
disputing) extend on the West towards New England by the river Pen- 
obscot, otherwise called Pentagoet; that is to say, beginning at its mouth 
and from thence drawing a right line on the North side, as far as the river 
St. Lawrence or the great river of Canada ; that its Northern limits ex- 
tend, by the said river St. Lawrence along its Southern shore as far as 
Cape Rosiers, situate at its entrance; that its Eastern limits extend, 
through the great Gulf of St. Lawrence, from the said Cape Rosiers, on 


* This reply has beeu answered since by a memorial which ought immediately to be made 
public. The roceedings of the English might indeed have made the commissaries of his Majesty 
dispense wit! this trouble. But it is the peculiar glory of the French that they are careful to 
exhibit to the view of the whole world, both the justice of their rights, and the regularity of 
their proceedings. 
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the South East side, by the Island of Baccalaos or Cape Breton, leaving 
these islands to the right and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Newfound. 
land with the islands thereunto belonging to the left, as far as the Cape or 
Promontory called Cape Breton; and that its Southern limits extend, 
through the great Atlantic Ocean, drawing a line on the South West side 
from the said Cape Breton, through Cape Sable, comprehending the island 
of the same name, in the entrance of the Bay of Fundy, which rises on 
the East side within the country, as far as the mouth of the said river 
Penobscot or Pentagoet. , 

A difference so essential with respect to the limits claimed by both na- 
tions as their right, has already disposed the Court of Great Britain, for 
the sake of peace, not to be rigorous in demanding what belongs to them ; 
but to propose, that two lines being drawn, one from the mouth of the 
river Penobscot or Pentagoet, as far as its source, and from thence con- 
tinued in a strait course to the North as far as the river St. Lawrence, the 
other, from a certain point on the said river Pentagoet, twenty leagues 
distant from its mouth, across the continent, to a point twenty leagues dis- 
tant from Cape Tourmentin on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the whole Pen- 
insula, Isthmus, Bay of Fundi, and in general all the countries, rivers and 
shores situate to the South East of the said line above mentioned, shall 
belong in full sovereignty to the crown of Great Rritain; and that, with 
respect to the country, situate to the North West between the two lines 
above mentioned, as far as the river St. Lawrence, it shall not be inhabi- 
ted or possessed by the subjects of eitlier of the two crowns, 


The British Court imagine that this proposal will perfectly answer all 
the ends of security and mutual convenience; but on the other hand they 
observe with concern, that the conditions and restrictions under which 
France pretends to give up the possession of the peninsula to Great Bri- 
tain, are subject to such insurmountable difficulties and objections as 
must render possession of the peninsula entirely useless. 


Ist, As to the proposal of allowing the space of three years to all the 
French who inhabit the peninsula to retire with their effects, that would 
deprive Great Britain of a very considerable number of useful subjects, 
if the same privilege should be extended to the French who were settled 
there at the treaty of Utrecht, and to their descendants. 

By the fourteenth article of that treaty, the inhabitants had, in fact, the 
liberty of removing themselves elsewhere, with all their effects, within 
the space of one year; but that time being elapsed forty years since, 
there is not the least reason why the same right should still subsist; and 
it is not to be supposed,* but that those who voluntarily continued under 
the dominion of Great Britain, as also their descendants, born in that 
country, would, with the greatest regret relinquish their settlements, even 








* These inhabitants would not remove at that time, because they thought that the country in 
which they dwelt was not comprehended in the cession ; and the English thomselves must have 
= of the same opinion, as they did not oblige them to acknowledge the King of England for 

eir sovereign. 
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if it were possible that the King of Great Britain could consent to a pro- 
posal so disadvantageous. 

2d, Whatever desire France may have to possess the Isthmus and 
Beau Bassin, as the only communication during a considerable part of the 
year between Quebec and Isle Royal, Great Britain can by no means con- 
sent to it, withoat giving up their most essential security for the rest of 
the Peninsula. ‘They may full as well abandon it entirely, as leave the 
key to it in the hands of another 

3d. The same difficulty presents itself with respect to the proposal of 
leaving a certain extent of country uninhabited on the Peninsula, along 
the coast, which reaches to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It appears to 
Great Britain, that a vast thickness of wood, and the passage of several 
defiles, would rather be a cover, than an obstacle, to any designs which 
either of the two nations might form against the other. 

4th, In consequence of these and the like reflections, Great Britain is 
obliged for its security still to insist upon having a certain border of coun- 
try which may be agreed upon, along the North side of the Bay of Fun- 
dy, as far as the Gulf of St. Lawrence, without which the possession of 
the Peninsula, and Bay of Fundy will be altogether precarious. 

So that on which side soever the conditions and restrictions proposed 
by France are considered, Great Britain cannot but look upon them as so 
many seeds of new dissentions. ‘To leave the Bay of Fundy in common, 
would be the readiest method of interrupting the good harmony so much 
desired on both sides. Nay by the confession of France itself in the 
memorial of M. Torci of the 10th of June, 1712, experience has hereto- 
fore sufficiently demonstrated, that it is impossible to preserve such an 
union in places possessed in common by the French and English ; which 
observation is equally true with respect to a bay so narrow as this in 
question. France has hitherto been content with Isle Royal to secure 
their entrance into the River St. Lawrence ; and it was for the like reasons, 
that the English, to whom the possession of Acadia and Newfoundland 
was fixed by the treaty of Utrecht, abandoned their pretensions to possess 
over and above these the Island of Cape Breton in common with the 
French, 








ARTICLE II. 
Concerning the limits of Canada. 

It will be difficult to form an exact idea of what is called in the mem- 
orial the centre of Canada, and much less can it be admitted as the basis 
of the negociation, that the River St. Lawrence is the centre of that pro- 
vince, which is asserted without proof. It is impossible, that the source 
of a river of such anextent can form the centre of any country, otherwise 
Great Britain would not consent, that the territory between the North 
side of the Bay of Fundy, and the Southern shore of the River St. Law- 
rence (which Great Britain has already offered to leave neutral and un- 
inhabited by either of the two nations excepting the border proposed to 
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be taken off) ought to be, what it never has been, considered as a 
part of Canada; as the contrary has been demonstrated by authentic 
proofs. ’ 

Neither can Great Britain admit, that France has any right to the Lakes 
Ontario and Erie and to the River Niagara, or to the exclusive navigation 








of these waters. Since it is evident from incontestable facts, that the 
subjects of Great Britain and France, as well as the five Iroquois nations, 
indiscriminately, make use of the navigation of these lakes and that river, 
whenever opportunity or convenience require, But with respect toa 
portion of country, situated on the North side of the River St. Lawrence, 
exclusive of that which has been proposed to be left neutral, the boundaries 
of which are in dispute between the two nations, or their respective Col- 
onies, the Court of Great Britain is ready to enter upon a* discussion of 
this particular and to determine the limits by an amicable negociation ; 
but still without injuring the rights and possessions of any of the five na- 
tions. 

As to the exposition given in the French memorial of the XVth article 
of ‘the treaty of Utrecht, the Court of Great Britain cannot eonceive 
it is authorized either by the expressions, or intention of that article. 

1st. The Court of Great Britain cannot admit that this article respects 
only the persons of the Indians, and not their country. The words of 
the treaty are clear and precise, viz: that the five nations or eantons of 
Indians are subject to the dominion of Great Britain; which, according 
to the received explanation of all treaties, ought te respect the country, 
as well as the persons of the Indians. This France has acknowledged in 
the most solemn manner. They considered well the importance of this 
acknowledgment at the time of signing the treaty ; and Great Britain will 
never go back from it. The country possessed by these Indians is very 
well known, and is not so indeterminate, as is pretended in the*memor ial. 
They possess and transfer property as other proprietors generally do 
every where else. 

2d, Great Britian never pretended that the land where an Indian made 
but a transient residence, should belong to the crown of which he was 4 
subject or ally. 

3d, However free and independent the Indians in question may be 
(which isa point the Court of Great Britain will not undertake to dis- 
cusst) they ought to be looked upon as the subjects of Great Britian, 
and treated as such by the French in particular, as they are solemnly 
bound by the treaty of Utrecht, renewed and confirmed in a better manner 
by that of Aix-la-Chapelle, to look upon them as such, The nature of 








# What a perpetual growth of discussions and future negociations? and all the while they were 
earrying fire and sword into the French settlements in America, They expected nothing 
London but to hear an account of General Braddock’s exploits ; and if the orders given by 
Britannic Majesty had been executed with all the desired success, the French prisoners wo 
have now been in Commodore Keppel’s squadron, returning to France. 

+ And with good reason, notwithstanding the point is decisive. For, if the Indians are inde 
pendent, they are not then subjects of England. 
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things is not changed by* the treaty of Utrecht. The same peojile, the 
same country always exists ; but the acknowledgment made by France of 
the subjection of the Itoquois to the British nation, is a perpetual proof 
of their right in this particular, which ¢ari never be disputed with them 
by France. 

4th. It is true that the 15th article of the treaty of Utrecht, contains the 
same stipulations in favour of the French as of the English, with respect 
to such Indian nations as should be deemed by the commissaries, after the 
conclusion of the treaty, subject to Great Britain or France : but as to the 
Iroquois Cantons above mentioned, France has distinctly and specifically 
declared in the said 15th article, that they are subject to Great Britain, 
Magne Britannie Imperio subjecta, and in consequence this is a point 
which can admit of no farther dispute. 

5th. In whatever manner the treaty of Utrecht is interpreted with 
respect to the trade which the English and French shall be allowed to 
carry on with the Indian nations indiscriminately, it is nevertheless very 
certain, that such a general commerce is by no means authorized by this 
treaty. ‘To trade with one’s own subjects,t Allies or friends, is a common 
and natural right$ but, to enter by force upon lands belonging to the 
subjects or Allies of another crown, to erect forts there, and deprive them 
of their territories, and usurp them for themselves, this neither is nor can 
be, authorized by any pretension, not even that most uncertain one of all, 
viz. convenience : yet notwithstanding this, such are the forts Frederick, 
Niagara, that of the Peninsula, of the river-Aux-beufs, and all those which 
have been built on the Ohio and territories adjacent. 

Whatever pretence France may urge for considering these countries 
as dependant on Canada, it is certainly true that they belonged, and (in- 
asmuch as they have not been ceded or transferred to the English) still 
do belong to those Indian nations, whom France has agreed, by the 15th 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, not to molest, Nullo in posterum Imped- 
imento aut molesta officiant. + 

6th, It has been already proved, that France has, by the express words 
of the said treaty, fully and absolutely acknowledged the Iroquois to be 


the subjects of Great Britain. It would not have been so difficult as is 
pretended in the memorial, to agree upon the subjectiou of the other In- 


dians, if among so many commissions as have been issued to regulate this 
point, there had been a mutual disposition to come to a conclusion. ‘The 
acts of these commissions have sufliciently discovered the true reasons 





* They would undoubtedly have said since. 

+ They are always begging the question, by supposing eontinually that the Iroquois are the 
subjects of Englaud. They are, in fact, at this very time their enemies; and, in justice they have 
always been free: See the harangues of Mr. Johnson and Mr. Washington, above. 

t What do the English fight for the Iroquois, whose heads they have set a price upon, and whom 
at this day, ‘they look upon as their enemies! If these lands always belonged to the Indians, 
why is all Europe now troubled to do these Indians service which they don’t require; nay, with 
which they are offended? Or may we not ask England, why do you not abandon the Iroquois, 
who have already abandoned you? Must the blood of M. Braddock be spilt inthe service ofsuch 
friends 4 Certain it is, that the Indians themselves do not look upon the friendly zeal of the En- 
glish as disinterested. 
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which have obstructed the execution of the 15th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, without having recourse to such an imaginary swpposition, as 
that the treaty was not capable of being executed; a supposition which 
is manifestly destroyed by the treaty itself with respect to the Iroquois 
nations. 





ARTICLE III. 
Concerning the course and Territoryof Ohio. 
Notwithstanding all that is advanced upon this article, the Court of 
Great Britain eannot admit that France has the least title to the river 





Ohio, and the territory in question; even that of possession neither ean | 
nor ought to be alledged on this point, smee France cannot pretend to 


have had any before the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, nor since, unless it be 
that some forts unjustly erected in the last place, upon lamds which evi- 
dently belong to the five nations,* or which they have transferred to the | 
Crown of Great Britain, or its subjects, which may be proved from trea- 
ties,t and the most authentic acts. 

The title which France seems most to insist upon, is the use made of 
this for communication between Canada and Louisiana, but, in fact, they | 
have never made any use of it, unless it was oecasionally or secretly, and, | 
as perhaps might have happened in so vast a region, in sueh a manner as | 
not to be takem notice of, which, however, eannot give them the least 
shadow of right. 

The rivers Miamis and Oubache only have been used for some years, 
as a communication between Canada and Louisiana, not that Great 
Britain can admit that Franee has any right to those rivers, much less 
still to a passage so near as they are to the river Ohio. Ais to the use 
they made of this last river, on account of the war with the Chicasaws, 
the allies and friends of Great Britain, did not even make a formal com- 
plaint of it; it will not follow, that a violenee committed at a certain nice 
and critical conjuncture; should serve as a foundation for new encroach- 
ments. ‘This is muel the same with the rash and inconsiderate measures 
taken by a Governor of a remote colony, who prohibited the English | 
from passing the mountains of Virgmia, under the penalty of having their | 
goods seized, and being made prisoners, Fhe manner in which the 
Court of Great Britain complains of such like proceedings has been suf | 
ficiently manifested, in the memorialt{ delivered by the late Earl of Albe- | 
marle, the 7th of March, 1752,to the Court of France itself. What the | 
Court of Great Britain asserts and insists upon, is that the five Iroquois | 
Nations, acknowledged by France to be the subjects of Britain, are either 

















originally,|| or by right of conquest, the lawful proprietors of the territory | 
of Ohio, in question. And as to that part of the territory, which those | 
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*The English all alon gives nothing but the interest and right of the five nations. i] 

+ England, perhaps, will publish these treaties at last. H| 
This memorial never was delivered to the Court of France. ij 
Why do the English specify nothing more exactly? The Iroquois, if their original is consider | 
ed, will e’er long give the English an universal title to all America. | 
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people have ceded and transferred to the British nation, (which must be 
acknowledged to be the most lawful and equitable manner of acquiring 
it) they claim it as their property, which they have not ceased to cultivate 
twenty years and more, and upon several parts of which they have 
formed settlements, from the very sources of Ohio, as far as Pikhac-Vil- 
lians, which is the centre of the territory situate between Ohio and Ou- 
bache. But sotwithstanding these facts are so clear and evident, the 
Court of Great Britain, for the sake of peace, and the preservation of a 
good understanding between the two Courts, have proposed, in order to 
prevent all future disputes, to leave that tract of land in those parts, neu- 
tral and uncultivated, which has already been deelared to the Court of 
France, and Great Britain is ready to adjust and limit the precise extent 
of it, by an amieable negociation. 
ARTICLE IV. 

Concerning the Islands in dispute. 

Though the Court of Great Britain cannot by any means be satisfied 
with the arguments alledged in the last memorial of the commissaries of 
France with respect to the right of his most Christian Majesty to the Is- 
land of St. Lucia; yet nevertheless they are of opinion, that it will not 
be necessary to enter immediately upon such a particular detail as that 
matter requires, which indeed could not be comprized within the bounds 
of an answer to the last memorial of the Court of France. 

They were engaged in drawing up an ample reply on this head, as well 
as on the dispute concerning the Islands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and 
Tabago. But the Court of Great Britain are rather inclined to enter 
upon a discussion of the disputes concerning the four Islands in the course 
of this negociation, being disposed to come to a reasonable and amicable 
accommodation,* in full assurance of meeting with the like disposition 
in the court of France. 





Signed, T. Rosinson. 


NUMBER XIV. 

Account of the engagement between the ships Alcide and Lys, one com- 
manded by M. Hocquart, the other by M, de Lorgerie, takent by Ad- 
miral Boscawen’s squadron, consisting of eleven vessels. 

By one of the officers on board the Alcide. 

In the latitude of 45: 27 North, and longitude 53: 49 West, from the 
meridian of Paris; on the 7th of June at six o’clock in the evening, we 
discovered eleven sail of vessels from our top masts, they continued E. 
N. E. at about six leagues distance. M. Hocquart ordered a signal to be 








* See in the following paper, a proof of this reasonable and amicable accommodation. 

t We had so much the less reason to apprehend an event of this nature, as the D. de Nirepoiz 
having been informed in the month of May, 1755, that Adm. Roscawen had orders to act upon the 
offensive, a gene the Lord Chancellor of England, the D. of Newcastle, the Earl of Gran- 
Mend and Sir T. Robinson with what he had heard, who positively assured him it was absolutely 
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made to the Lys and the Dauphin Royal to crowd sail, and endeavor to 
reconnoitre this squadron before night, thinking that it might be our own, 
from which we had been separated several days. The wind suddenly 
abated, and a‘calm instantly succeeding, we lay too. 

The 8th, at day break, we found ourselves to the windward of this 
squadron, about three leagues distant. M. Hocquart ordered the signal of 
observation to be made; but these ships setting full sail, and not having 
answered our signals, we likewise set full sail. The Lys and the Dau- 
phin Royal soon found themselves at the head of us; the English vessels 
visibly gained upon us. M. Hocquart gave orders to prepare for an en- 
gagement. ‘The squadron being within one gun shot and a half, we hoist- 
ed our flag and pendant, and fired a gun without shot; then the English 
vessels hoisted theirs ; when they were nearer to us, the General hoisted 
ared flag at the fore top mast head. 


Between ten and eleven in the morning, the Dunkirk, of sixty guns, 
appeared within hearing. M. Hocquart desired Messrs de Prostaing 
Colonel of Infantry, de Rigan, Governor ,of Trois Rivieres in Canada, 
de Crance, Commissary of War, de eltaewth, and de“Somerville, to at. 
tend to what should be said, in order to give an account of it. He or. 
dered it to be proclaimed three times in English. Are we at peace or 
War? It was answered, We don’t hear. The same question was repeat- 
ed in French: the same answer was returned. *M. Hocquart himself 
then called out. The Captain answered twice, very distinctly, Peace, 
Peace. 

M. Hocquart asked, What is your Admiral’s name? Admtral Bos- 
cawen, replied the English. 1 know him, he is a friend of mine. Upon 
which the English asked, and what is your name, Sir? Hocquart. The 
time pronouncing these words was the only interval between the word 
peace, and the firing of a broadside, which informed us that it was war. 
We were then within pistol shot; the cannon of the enemy were charged 
with two bullets and pieces of all kinds of metal. This joined to the 
confidence which the word peace, pronounced by the Captain’s mouth, 
must give us, made us lose a great many people. Notwithstanding which 
our fire was not retarded; we continued some time with our bow-sprit 
lying across the vessel, still keeping a very brisk fire of cannon and small 
arms, which we pointed at four or five vessels who drew near towards 
us, among which were the Admiral and Rear Admiral. But what could 
we expect in the situation we were in? our rigging was cut to pieces, our 
sails full of holes, our fore-top-mast ready to fall, our main-mast pierced 
with two bullets, our sail-yards cut, the mizen-mast and mizen-top-sail 




















injured, several pieces of cannon dismounted, twenty-four men killed, 
wounded or maimed on the deeks, among which were four officers, Mes- 
srs, de Prostaing, de l’Aubepin, Monfermeil, and several officers wound- 
ed. M. Hocquart at last concluded to surrender to the Admiral. 
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At two in the afternoon, the ship Defiance, having made towards the 
Lys, the latter kept a running fight, and being attacked by the Fougeux, 
she was put between two fires, to which the could make but a weak re- 
sistance, considering the few cannon with which she was armed, which 
obliged M. de Lorgerie, after making all the resistance possible, to strike 
the Royal flag. 

As to the Dauphin Royal, the superior swiftness of her course gave 
M. de Montalais the satisfaction of landing the troops entrusted to him 
at Louisburg, where he was informed of the capture of our two vessels, 
which has brought to light the designs of the English. 





THE ORDINANCE OF 1787, 


Perhaps no act of human legislation was ever passed which contained 
within itself the seeds of greater prosperity and happiness than the fa- 
mous Ordinance prohibiting involuntary servitude in that vast region 
which extends from the Pennsylvania line and the Ohio river to the 
Mississippi. Certainly there is no statute or law enacted by any nation 
ancient or modern whose glorious and beneficial results are so prominent- 
ly displayed in the very face of the land, and in the prosperous condition 
of the inhabitants affected by it, as is that ordinance by the improve- 
ment of the country, and the increase of the population under its influence. 
The true history of a fundamental law, thus conclusively approved and 
sanctioned by its own operation cannot be a matter of little interest to 
any citizen of this republic. Every observing man who passes down our 
great highway to the Mississippi, must be struck with the marked con- 
trast in the condition of the two regions; one controlled by the wise 
foresight of the legislators of 1787, the other borne down by the fruits 
of an opposite policy. All notice it, all speak of it, and yet but few know 
the long and lingering steps by which that wise provision was perfected. 

Our attention was not long since called to a very full and lucid history 
of all the proceedings which preceded and lead to the enactment of that 
ordinance, and upon a careful perusal of it, we felt, that we could not 
overlook it in our collection of matter relating to the settlement and im- 
provement of the country round and near the head of the Ohio. We 
therefore, now introduce it into the Olden Time, though in doing so, we 
rather anticipate its regular place in the course of time. 

The article seems to have been prepared with great care and industry, 
and we have great faith that it is correctly done; but if any inaccuracy 
has crept into it, we invite correction through our own publication. 
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THE ORDINANCE OF 1787 HISTORY—THOMAS JEFFERSON 
—RUFUS KING AND NATHAN DANE. 


The ordinance of 1787 is now numbered among those monuments of 
wisdom, to which history points, as among the evidences of an improving 
virtue and a superior intelligence in humanity. It is admired, talked about 
and revered. 

Much of this reverence and admiration may be attributed to the great 
prosperity and growth of the States which have grown up under its kindly 
influence. These States are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. At the time the Ordinance of 1787 was passed, they were touched by 
the hand of civilization only at the posts of St. Vincents, Kaskaskia, Prairie 
du Rocher, Kehokia, Fort Chartres, Fort St. Phillip and Detroit. These 
were all French, orCanadian settlements. The number ofinhabitants may 
be guessed at, from the following facts, contained in a report of Congress, 
made in June, 1787. The report says: that the villages on the Missi- 
sippi, or near there contained the following families: 





Families. 
Kaskaskias - - - ° ‘ ° b é 80 
’  Kehokia Village - - - - - «© = 50 
Prairie du Rocher’ - - - - - - - 12 


Fort Chartres = 8 = = ee ee 5 
Fort St. Philip - 5 8 © 2 2  « 5 
Detroit and St. Vincents contained, probably, not much more than an 
equal number, 
The total population did not exceed three thousand. It is now just 


sixty years since the Congress of the Confederation—the orp Conrr- | 


NENTAL Concress—to be remembered while history shall have a pen to 
record, or the earth a people to admire whatever is great, noble, virtuous, 
venerable or admirable in human character—put its seal to the Ordinance 
for the government of the North Western territory. 

The Ordinance, as a legal instrument, was wisely drawn; but its wis- 
dom and fame rests on the following principles, which were then ordained 
and made a fundamental law, in these States. 

1. It was ordained, that the estates of both resident and non-resident 
proprietors should descend to their children, or the descendants of their 
children in equal parts. 

2. The Ordinance proclaimed, that Religion, Morality and Knowledge 
are necessary to good government, and because they were so, ‘Schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” 

3. It ordained, as a matter of compact with the original States, that 
the States to be formed out of this North-Western Territory “ shall for- 
ever remain a part of this confederacy of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
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| apparent cessation of the movement. There is no part of the American 
Union, old or new, slave or free which, in the present as well as the past, 
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4. It ordained that there “ sliall be neither slavery nor involuntay ser- 
vitude”’ in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted. 

The greatest stress has been laid upon the last of these features ; but 
the others were almost, or quite as important. At that time, entailed 
estates and primogeniture were not abolished in all the States. On the 
contrary, they subsisted for thirty years after that, in some of the original 
States. But, in this Ordinance, it was thus early announced, that equal 
inheritance must prevail in the States of the North West Territory—one 
of the most important features in the economy of Republican Government. 

The next feature was no less so, that Education was necessary to good 
government, and therefore, the means should be provided for popular 
education. This principle was faithfully catried out by Congress in the 
appropriation, a few years after, of every thirty sixth section of the public 
land, for the support of Common Schools- 

The third principle above stated, is that these new States shall forever 
temain a part of the Confederacy. The impéttance of this is plainly 
seen in subsequent history. Virginia, South Carolina, and one or two 
other States have proclaimed the doctrine that they can secede peaceably 
from the Union! This doctrine can, by the Ordinance of 1787, have no 
possible place in the North Western States. They have accepted a 
Charter, by which they are bound to remain forever in the Union. 

The next grand feature is the one chiefly spoken of—the perpetual 
obligation to keep these North Western States free from slavery or invol- 
untary servitude. 

What was the effect of these provisions? They were made, not to estab- 
lish power, by armies fitted for the battle field; nor to build up wealth 
by the accumulation of entailed estates; nor to establish an Imperial 
Government on the ignorance of the many, or the servitude of an 
inferior race. Let the facts be compared with these in the history of any 
other country on the face of the globe. 

In 1847, we suppose the population of the North Western States to 
be very nearly this: 
Ohio - - - - - - - - 2,000,000 
Indiana - - - - ‘ - - - 900,000 
ae see TREN tuo tim of Rag 750,000 
Michigan - + - = = - - + 850,000 
Wisconsin - - - ake. ee 175,000 





Total - - - - - - - - 4,175,000 
One half of this increase is in the last sixteen years, and there is no 


has increased at anything like this rapidity. It is, therefore, evident that 
the InstrTurion established by the ordinance had much to do with the 
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prosperity of the North Western States. Its authorship and history be- 
come, therefore, of no small interest It is a very remarkable thing that 
the true authorship and history of that Ordinance have never been cor- 
rectly given. It has been attributed to Nathan Dane who was only one, 
and not the most original or conspicuous one of those engaged in its 
authorship. It has been attributed to Mr. Jefferson who was only one, 
and hot the principal one of the actors engaged in the work. 

Mr. Jefferson was in France at the time the Ordinance was drawn up 
and passed, and in the shape in which it did pass, he had nothing to 
do with it. What he did, we shall presently see, Mr. Brin kerhoff’s 
statement is corect, as far as it goes, but it is only one item of the trans- 
action. We shall now recite this entire chapter of history, for the 
benefit of those who have not access to the Journals of Congress. 

From the record it appears, that on the Ist of March 1784, the State 
of Virginia ceded, by her delegates, all her lands Northwest of the Ohio 
River, to the United States, in Congress assembled. A committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Jefferson of Virginia, Chase of Maryland, and Howell 
of Rhode Island, was appointed to “report a plan for the temporary gov- 
ernment of the Western Territory. 

This committee did report. But what was that report? Was it the 
Ordinance, or any thing like the Ordinance? Not at all. The repoft 
contained nothing about equal inheritances—about religion, knowledge, 
or education ; nor any provisions for the guaranty of the rights of con- 
science, liberty, or persons ; all of which are in the Ordinance. 





The report moreover lay on the table of Congress, and was modified in 
various ways, during the three years, from 1784 to 1787 !—During nearly 
all the time, and a year afterwards Mr. Jefferson was in Europe. 

The Ordinance, however did contain an anti-slavery proviso. Was it 
the same with that in the report? By no means. ‘The Ordinance pro- 
hibits slavery then, now and forever. ‘The report prohibited it after the 
year 1800—commencing the year of freedom seventeen years after the re- 
port—allowing in fact a measure of Abolition, and not of prohibition, whieh 
the Ordinance is. 

Here is one current error exploded atonce. ‘The report made by Mr. 
Jefferson in 1784, and the ordinance of '787, are not the same things in 
any particular, save only that the States to be created should remain in 
the confederacy ‘They are totally different things. But what became of 
the report and the anti-slavery Proviso ? 

On the 19th of April, 1784, Mr. Spaight of North Carolina moved to 
strike out this proviso against Slavery. By the rules of the confederation, 
questions were put on the sustaining of any proposition, and an absolute 
majority of all the states was required. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Conecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and Pennsylvania, voted to sustain 
the proposition. New Jersey does not appear to have been counted. 
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The anti-slavery proviso was there lost. After some unimportant amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. Gerry, this brief Report without the anti-slavery, 
the education, or the inheritance clause was agreed fo. 

On the 10th of March, 1784, Mr. Jefferson was appointed by Congress 
Minister to the Court of Versailles, whither he went aad did not return 
until 1789, long after the Ordinance was digested and passed. Tere Mr. 
Jefferson’s agency in the business entirely ceased.—'Fhe report, brief and 
unimportant, lay on the table of Congress. 

On the 11th of March, 1785, the day after Mr. Jefferson’s appointment, 
Mr. Grayson of Virginia appeared and took his seat in Congress. 

On the 16th of March, 1785,—a week after Mr. Jefferson. had left 
Congress, Rufus King of Massachusetts moved that the following proposi- 
tion be committed (that is in the nature of an instruction) to the committee 
on Western Territory which was seconded by Mr. Ellery of Rhode 
Island. 

“That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any 
of the states described in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of April, 1784, 
other wise thanin the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
been personally guilty; and that this regulation shall be an article or 
compact, and remain a fundamental principle of the constitution between 
the thirteen original states, and each of the States described in the said 
resolve of the 23d of April, 1784.” 

This was the fest question. It was not the proposition of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, but it is the proposition, of the Ordinance. The proposition thus 
introduced by Mr. King, was carried by the following vote, which we 
record for the public information. Under the confederation, the vote in 
Congress was by States, and this question stood thus the Yeas and Nays 
being required by Mr. King 

, YEAS. 

New Hampshire—Messrs. Foster and Long. 

Massachusetts—Messrs. Holton and King. 

Rhode Island—Messrs. Cook and Johnson. 

New York—Messrs. W. Lavingston and Platt. 

New Jersey—Messrs. Beatty, Cadwallader and Stewart. 

Pennsylvania—Messrs, Gardner and Wm. Henry. 

Maryland—Mr. McHenry, nay, J. Henry and Hindman yea. 

NAYS. 

Virginia—Messrs. Hardy, Lee, nay, and Grayson, yea. 

North Carolina—Messrs. Speight and Sitgreaves. 

South Carolina—Messrs. Ball and Pinckney. 

Georgia.—Mr. Houston, 

The. question was carried in the affirmative and this was the way in 
which the antislavery clause came into the Ordinance. It was on the 
motion of Rufus King, of Massachuetts, when neither Thomas Jefferson 
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nor Nathan Dane were in Congress ; and so far as that proposition stands 
in. the Ordinance, it was the work of Rufus King, and not of Jefferson 
or Dane. Mr. Jefferson had promised a different thing and failed, Mr. 
Dane. did not take his seat til] Nov. 23,1785—more than eight months 
after the question of slavery in the North-Western Territory had been 
solemnly: settled! 

In the above vote it will be seen that Delaware was absent, and Mary- 
land voted for the anti-slavery clause. On the first vote in April, 1784, 
Mr, Williamson, of North Carolina, voted on the anti-slavery side. On 
the second; in March, 1785 Mr. Henry and Mr. Hindman, of Maryland, 
and Mr. Grayson, of Va., did the same. ‘The reader will observe that 
Congress was an entire year in settling that point. 

The subject lay over till Sept 1786, when a committee appointed for 
that purpose, reported an “Ordinance for the government of the Western 
territory” ‘This committee, in their order, were, Mr. Johnson of Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina Mr. Smith, of New York, Mr. Dane 
of: Massachusetts and Mr. Henry of Maryland. Who wrote the Ordinance? 
‘This order of this committee does not show that Mr. Dane wrote it—es- 
pecially as Dr. Johnson of Conecticut, the first on the list, was a learned 
and able man, there may be some private information to show that Mr, 
Dane wrote it; but the record does not show it. 

The Ordinance was debated for several days, and finally, as it seems, 
referred back to another committee composed of Mr. Carrington of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Dane of Massachusetts, R, H. Lee, of Virginia, Mr. Keen of 
South Carolina, and Mr, Smith of New York, 

The committee did nothing, it is probable but revise the Ordinance, snd 
there is little question that, as it was finally put forth it was the writing 
of Mr. Dane. 

The Ordinance was read first, July 11th, 1787; read 12th, and passed 
unANIMousLy July 13th, 1787. 

This is a concise History of one of the greatest monuments of Civil 
Jurisprudence; and one, the wisdom of which is inscribed on all the 
political and social prosperity—the rapid growth and power of these North 


Western States 
The reader will observe that Congress had this Ordinance under delib- 


eration and revision for éhree years and six month ; ard that every word 
in that time was most deliberately considered. 

This work, like other great works, was not the work of any one or 
two men. It'was the work of many heads. 

Mr. Jefferson proposed the abolition of slavery, in the Territory, after 
1800. This was the clause rejected on the ‘motion of Mr. Spaight. 
_ Mr. Rufus King proposed and carried the Anti-Slavery clause as itnow 
‘exists in the Ordinance, neither Jefferson nor Dane were present. 

The Convention here agreed upon the terms of the Ordinance; there 
‘is' reason to believe it was finally written by Nathan Dane. 
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GRANT'S DEFEAT. 








GRANT’S DEFEAT. 

Our accounts of this disaster which occurred within the present limits 
of our city, are by no means precise or satisfactory. The best notice we 
have seen may be found at page 179 of the first volume of the “ Olden 
Time,” taken from the Pennsylvania Gazette. 

Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy of Meadville, has lately very kindly lent the 
editor a large number of maps, letter books, orderly books, and other 
documents giving much information in relation to the early history of 
this place. In one of thése books there is a list of the killed, wounded, 
and missing officers and soldiers, and those returned from the action, | 
(near Fort Du Quesne) in which Major Grant (of Colonel Montgomery’s | 
regiment of Highlanders,) commanded a detachment of about 800 men | 
from General Forbes’ army. ‘The action was on the 14th of September 
1758. 

From this we select the following information. 








Americans. Ensign Ryder, 








Name Officers killed Officers Officers Soldiers killed 
of Corps. or missing. returned. prisoners. or mussing. 
Royal Lieut. Billings, Capt. Lander, Lieut Rider, 


Ensign Bentinck, _ Ensign Jenkins, 
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| Capt. Munro. Lt. A. Robinson, Major Grant 131 
— McKenzie, —H. Munro, 
—— MeDonald, — McDonald, 
Hichland L’t. A. McKenzie, Ens. A. Grant, 
R g . ae C. Campbell, Sg’n. M’Donit, 
~~ | om. McKenzie, Harris, 
— A. McDonald, 
R. McKenzie, 
J Ens. J. McDonald, 
Lieut. Baker, Capt. Bullit, | Major Lewis, 61 
Ist. Virg. orn ageeet W .Stewart, 
. nsign Allen, 
Regiment. 8 Chew, 
Guest, 
N. Carolina 4 
Regiment. ‘ 
Lt. McCrea, Capt. Ware, 
Maryland Lieut. Riley, 22 
Companies. Ensign Harrison 
wounded, 
. Capt. Clayton, 
48 atall Bus Eek Hays, Ensign Haller, 18 
enn’a. 
—— Reynolds, 
Lower Counties on Delaware, 
273 
It can hardly escape notice, how closely the Scotch were’ identified 
with the early history of this place. The gallant Captain Stobo was 
long confined in Fort Du Quesne. Sir Peter Halket and other North 
Britons’ fell at B.addook’s defeat The Grant’s, McKenzie’s, Camp- 
bell’s, Munro’s and McDonalds suffered at Grant’s defeat—Forbes, a | 
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Ewing and Mr. Alexander Stuart, and their computations are contained 
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Scotchman, took Fort Du Quesne, and Col. Hugh Mercer, another of the 
same, succeeded in command. Frazer, too, the early settler, was prob- 
ably a countryman of Grant and Forbes. Fort Pitt was once occupied by 
Connelly, and called Fort Dunmore, after Lord Dunmore,.another Scotch- 
man. 








GEN. FORBES’ ARMY. “ 


Among. the papers so politely lent to the editor by Mr. J.C. G. Ken- 
nedy of Meadville, we find a return of his Majesty’s forces, under the 
command of Brigadier General Forbes, dated at Raystown, now Bedford 
September 25th, 1758, just two months before the capture of Fort Du- 
quesne. 

We give below a summary of this return, with the names of the dif- 
ferent corps, the number of field and company officers, and the aggregate 
force of each corps. 


Name No. of field Company 
of Corps. Officers. Officers. Total. 
‘Division of Ist. Battal. 1 12 363 
of Royal Americans 
The Highland or 62d reg’t. 3 37 9982 067 
Division of ditto. 3 12 260% 
Ist Virginia Regiment. 3 32 7822 1484 
2nd Virginia Regiment. 3 35 702 ‘ 
3 N. Carolina companies. I 10 141 
4 Marvland companies. 1 15 270 
Ist Battallion Pies" 3 41 755 
2d = do. ee 40 666 
3d do. or. 2 46 771 
The three lower Counties, 263 





Total, 5980 
Detachments on the frontiers of Pennsylvania and the road of commu- 
nication. 


From the Total 
Penn’a. cent I Major. 10 Captains. 17 Subalterns, 563 

From the North Total 
Carolina Regiment. 1 3 61 624 





A AAACN At ~~ 


WESTERN BOUNDARY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Among the Kennedy papers we find a draught of the Southern part of 
Pennsylvania, and the Northern parts of Maryland and Virginia; the 
following note on its face will explain its object. 

“The design of the above draught was formed by the Rev. Mr. John 
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meridian of Philadelphia. ‘The city of Philadelphia is twenty-two miles 
East of the mouth of Christiana creek. ‘That part of the river Monon- 
gahela, which crosses the Southern boundary of the province of Penn- 
sylvania, is 256 miles West of the meridian of Philadelphia, or 234 West 
of the mouth of Christiana creek. And according to Mr. Evans’ map, 
Pittsburg is five miles Eastward of the said part of the river Mononga- 
hela. As the province extends 337 miles West of the said part of the 
Monongahela, or 267% miles West of the mouth of Christiana ereek ; 
Pittsburg, according to this computation must be 143 miles in the prov- 
ince, distant from the Western boundary, and 51.65 miles from the South- 
ern boundary. 


But by J. S's map of the river Monongahela made from actual survey, 
Pittsburg is 13 mile West of the said part of the Monongahela, which is 
intersected by the Southern boundary of the province, which places Fort 
Pitt 6; miles further to the West than is done by Mt. Evans’ map. So 
that Pittsburgh is 8 miles in the province. ‘This is more to be depend- 
ed upon than the former estimation: as Mr. J. 8. took all the courses of 
the Monongahela with a compass from Fort Pitt to the junction of Cheat 
and Muddy rivers. 

Mr. Srvart’s Remarxs.—* That part of the river Delaware which is in 
the same Latitude as Pittsburgh, is one mile Eastward of the meridian of 
Philadelphia; and that city is 22 miles East of the meridian of the mouth of 
Christiana creek. ‘That part of the river Monongahela which crosses the 
Southern boundary of the province of Pennsylvania is 256 miles West of 
the meridian of Philadelphia, or 234 miles West of the mouth of Chris- 
tiana creek. And by Mr. J. S’s map of the river Monongahela made 
from an actual survey, Pittsburgh 1s 1} mile West of the part of the 
Monongahela which is intersected by the Southern boundary of the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania. So that Pittsburg is nine miles and a half within 
the province of Pennsylvania, distant from the Western boundary.” 


The draught itself embraces all that portion of Pennsylvania which 
lies South of a line drawn due East and West through Pittsburgh and 
between the river Delaware on the East and a mefidian line run by Mes- 
sts St. Clair and McLean, which is 9} miles West of the meridian of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Latitude of Pittsburgh is fixed at 40 deg. 28 min. 30 sec., and 
the distance along that parallel from Pittsburg to the Delaware is stated to 
be 258} miles. Mason and Dixon's line is placed in Latitude 39 deg. 
43 min, 18 sec. The Western boundary of Pennsylvania is represented 
by a curved line parallel to the Delaware, which crosses the Monongahe- 
la four times, twice above Fort Burd, now Brownsville, and as often be- 
low that place. The meridian line drawn through Fort Pitt, crosses the 
Monongahela four times, first at that place, and last precisely opposite 


» the mouth of Cheat river. From another draught among the “ Kennedy 
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papers” we learn that the initials J. S., in the remarks of Mr. Ewing, 
meant Joseph Shippen. 
We were pleased to see the authoritative settlement of the latitude of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. ‘The books differ about the seconds. In alee- 
ture upon the controversy between Pennsylvania and Virginia, republish- 
ed in the first volume of the Olden Time, we preferred 39 deg. 43 min. 
42 sec. he draughts satisfy our mind that the true latitude is 39 deg, 
43 min. 18 sec., and we rejoice to acknowledge and correct our error. 





SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

We extract from: Mrs. Grant’s beautiful and lady like “ history of'an 
American Lady,”’ the following notice of this remarkable man, who was 
a statesman and diplomatist in his intercourse with the Indians, and a sue- 
cessful soldier by intuition. ‘The important influence which he once 
exercised over the. Iroquois, naturally connect his history with that of this 
country. He died in 1774, before our revolution. 

« By the advice of the Schuylers there was now (1757) on the Mohawk 
river a superintendant of Indian affairs ; the importance of which charge 
began to be fully waderstood. He was regularly appointed and paid by 
government. This was the justly celebrated Sir William Johnson, who 
held an office difficult both to define and execute. He might indeed be 
called the tribune of the five nations; their claims he asserted, their 
rights he protected, and over their minds he possessed a greater sway 
than any other individual had ever attained. He was indeed calculated 
to conciliate and retain the affections of this brave people; possessing in 
common with themselves many of those peculiarities of mind and man- 
ners that distinguished them from others. He was an uncommonly tall, 
-well made man, with a fine countenance; which, however, had rather an 
expression of dignified sedateness, approaching to melancholy, He~ap- 
peared to be taciturm, never wasting words on matters of no importanee, 
but highly eloquent when occasion called forth his powers. He possessed 
intuitive sagacity, and the most entire command of temper, and of coun- 
tenance. He did by no means lose sight of his own interest, but on the 
contrary raised himself to power and wealth, in an open and active man- 
ner; not disdaining any honorable means of benefiting himself; butat 
the same time the bad policy, as well as meanness of sacrificing respec- 
tability, to snatching at petty present advantages, were so obvious to him, 
that he laid the foundation of his future prosperity on the broad and deep 

basis of honorable dealing, accompanied by the most vigilant attention to 
the objects he had in view ; acting so as, without the least departure from 
integrity on the one hand, or inattention to his affairs on the other, to give, 
by his manner of conducting himself, an air of magnanimity to his char- 
acter, that made him the object of universal confidence. He purchased 
from the Indians (having the grant confirmed by his sovereign,) a large 
and fertile tract of land upon the Mohawk river; where, having cleared 
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and cultivated the ground, he built two 'o spacious and convenient places of 
residence ; known afterwards by the names of Johnson Castle and John- 
son Hall. The first was on a fine eminence, stockaded round, and slight- 
ly fortified; the last was built on the site of the river, on a most fertile 
and delightful plain, surrounded with an ample and well cultivated domain; 
and that again encircled by European settlers, who had first come there 
as architects, or workmen, and had been induced by Sir William’s liberal- 
ity, and the singular beauty of the district to continue. His trade with 
the Five Nations was very much for their advantage ; he supplying them 
on more equitable terms than any trader, and not indulging the excesses 
in regard to strong liquors, which others were too easily induced to do. 
The castle contained the store in which all goods meant for the Indian traf- 
fic were laid up, and all the peltry received in exchange. ‘The hall was 
his summer residence, and the place round which his greatest improve- 
ments were made. Here this singular man lived like a little suvereign ; 
kept an excellent table for strangers, and officers, whom the course of their 
duty now frequently led into these wilds; and by confiding entirely in 
the Indians, and treating them with unvaried truth and justice, without 
ever yielding to solicitation what he had once refused, he taught them to 
repose entire confidence in him ; he, in his turn, became attached to them, 
wore in winter almost entirely their dress and ornaments, and contracted 
a kind of alliance with them; for, becoming a widower in the prime of 
life, he had connected himself with an Indian maiden, daughter to a 
sachem, who possessed an uncommonly agreeable person, and good un- 
derstanding ; and whether ever formally married to him according to our 
usage, or not, contrived to live with him in great union and affection all his 
life. So perfect was his dependence on those people, whom his fortitude 
and other manly virtues had attached to him, that when they returned 
from their summer excursions, and exchanged the last year’s fur for fire- 
arms, &c., they used to. pass a few days at the castle; when his family 
and most of his domestics were down at the hall. There they were all 
liberally entertained by their friend; and five hundred of them have been 
known, for nights together, after drinking pretty freely, to lie around him 
on the fluor, while he was the only white person in a house containing 
great quantities of everything that was to them valuable or desirable. 

While Sir William thus united in his mode of life, the calm urbanity of 
a liberal and extensive trader, with the splendid hospitality, the numerous 
attendance, and the plain though dignified manners of an ancient baron, 
the female part of his family were educated in a manner so entirely dis- 
similar from that of all other young people of their sex and station, that 
as a matter of curiosity, it is worthy a recital. ‘These two young ladies, 
his daughters, inherited, in a great measure, the personal advantages and 
strength of understanding for which their father was so distinguished. 
Their mother dying when they were young, bequeathed the care of them 
to afriend. This friend was the widow of an officer who had fallen in 
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battle ; I am not sure whether she was devout, and shunned the world for 
fear of its pollutions, or romantic, and despised its selfish, bustling spirit: 
but so it was, that she seemed utterly to forget it, and devoted herself to 
her fair pupils, ‘To these she taught needlework of the most elegant and 
ingenious kinds, reading and writing ; thus quietly passed their childhood; 
their monitress not taking the smallest concern in family management, 
nor indeed the least interest in any worldly thing but themselves: far 
less did she inquire about the fashions or diversions which prevailed in a 
world she had renounced ; and from which she seemed to wish her pupils 
to remain forever estranged. Never was any thing so uniform as their 
dress, their occupations, and the general tenor of their lives. In the 
morning they rose early, read their prayer book, I believe, but certainly 
their bible, fed their birds, tended their flowers, and breakfasted; then 
they were emp!oyed for some hours with unwearied perseverence, at fine 
needlework, for the ornamet.tal parts of dress, which were the fashion 
of the day, without knowing to what use they were to be put, as they 
never wore them; and had not, at the age of sixteen, ever seen a lady, 
excepting each other and their governess; they then read, as long as they 
chose, either the voluminous romances of the last century, of which 
their friend had an ample collection, or Rollin’s ancient history, the 
only books they had ever seen; after dinner they regularly, in summer, 
took a long walk ; or an excursion in the s!edge, in the winter with their 
friend; and then returned and resumed their wonted occupations, with 
the sole variation of a stroll in the garden in summer, and a game at 
chess, or shuttlecock in winter. Their dress was to the full as simple 
and uniform as very thing else; they wore wrappers of the finest chintz, 
and green silk petticoats ; and this the whole year round without varia- 
tion. Their hair which was long and beautiful, was tied behind with a 
simple riband ; a large calash shaded each from the sun, and in winter 
they had long scarlet mantles that covered them from head to foot. Their 
father did not live with them, but visited them eyery day in their apartment, 
This innocent and uniform life they led till the death of their monitress, 
which happened when the eldest was not quite seventeen. On some 
future occasion I shall satisfy the curiosity which this short but faithful 
account of these amiable recluses has possibly excited. 
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